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PREFACE. 



The Committee of the City of London 
Literary and Scientific Institution^ in publish- 
ing the following Essays^ desire to make a 
few explanatory observations upon the circum- 
stances attending their production : — In the 
latter part of the year 1848, several members 
of the above-mentioned Institution, conceiving 
that an Essay '^ On the Characteristics and 
Advantages of Literary and Scientific Institu- 
tions, their Claims to the Support of Society, 
and the best means of extending their useful- 
ness,^^ would not only contribute to the pros- 
perity of their own Institution, but of others 
of a kindred character, raised a fiind for the 
purpose of enabling the Committee to award 
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Prizes of £10, and £5, to the Authors of the 
two Essays which should be found first and 
second in the order of merit. 

The Gentlemen who kindly consented to act 
as Adjudicators on this occasion were George 
Grote, Esq., Southwood Smith, Esq. M. D. 
and J. W. Gilbart, Esq. F.R.S. Eleven Essays 
were submitted, and the adjudicators^ opinions 
thereon will be seen by the following letter: — 

" We the undersigned, having separately read and 
considered the various Essays submitted for our 
adjudication, do agree in awarding the * First Prize ' 
to the Essay of which the motto is 'Energy and 
Hope ;' and the * Second Prize ' to the Essay 
marked ' M,' signed ' W. L. Y.' 

"Both these Essays appear to us productions of 
remarkable merit, and ea^h has a point of superiority 
peculiar to itself 

"Energy and Hope" is longer, and contains a 
larger amount of valuable substantive thought, 
developing more fully the most comprehensive views 
connected with the subject. It displays greater 
originality, a wider range of generalization, and a 
more elevated and philosophical spirit in appre- 
ciating the causes of social improvement. 

" The Essay marked ' M,' though less distinguished 
in these respects, is decidedly superior in style, 
handUng, and power of exposition. It contains 
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ampler information about the history and condition 
of Literary Institutions, together with better sug- 
gestions for their efl&ciency. 

" Awarding the two prizes to these two Essays, we 
are disposed to indicate the Essay marked, ^Tai 
bonne caused as deserving the third place. At the 
same time * Palmam qui meruit, feraij * Glen,' and 
'Dot,' are all very creditable performances, each 
exhibiting separate passages which we should have 
been glad to single out for reward. 

" The remaining Essays, to say the least of them, 
display care and correctness, as well as genuine love 
of improvement in the minds of their authors. All, 
without exception, have afforded us satisfaction in 
the perusal, as furnishing undeniable proof that the 
City of London Literary and Scientific Institution 
works very beneficially in stimulating both active 
study and liberal sentiment among its members. 

"(Signed) Geo. Grotb. 

T. SouTHWooD Smith. 

J. W. GiLBART." 
*• AugwA 21lh, 1849." 

After so highly favourable a verdict upon the 
merits of the successful Essays^ the Committee 
immediately determined to publish them in 
their present form ; and they confidently trust 
that they will fulfil the mission for which they 
were designed. 
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The Committee, though cordially agreeing in 
the purpose and aim of the respective Essays, 
wish it to be distinctly imderstood, that they 
are in no way responsible for the opinions and 
suggestions contained therein. 
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INSTITUTIONAL EDUCATION. 



The distinguishing feature characteristic of the 
associations known as Literary and Scientific, or 
Mechanics' Institutions, is the attempt to blend edu- 
cational progress with the common pursuits of life — 
to associate with those pursuits some portion of that 
knowledge, cultivation and refinement which marks 
the scholar — and intimately to connect the occupa- 
tion of the mechanic, artisan, and tradesman, with 
the habit of continuous mental culture. To effect 
this purpose these Institutions were established — ^to 
afford fitting opportimities and means to great 
numbers of the industrious community for the im- 
provement and cultivation of their intellectual facid- 
ties, supplying where necessary the deficiencies of 
school education, and carrying on the after education 
of all as an ever present pursuit throughout the 
whole period of life, whatever the occupation to which 
that life be devoted. It is their characteristic that 
they are schools for those who have but occasional 
opportunities of availing themselves of the instruc- 
tion offered, — that they have to do with those who 
are about entering upon, or who are already engaged 
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in, the active duties of life — whose desire is for a 
time to attend to the equally indispensable duty of 
mental cultivation. It is not their part to prepare 
men for any of the multifarious trading or profes- 
sional occupations, but to fit all, whatever trade or 
profession is followed, for the exercise of those high 
powers and faculties, that appertain to them as men, 
— from which no pursuit can debar man, but at the 
cost of the most important essentials of his being. 
It is, then, their characteristic, that they identify 
•education with every pursuit and period of life, 
making it the object to which the attention of all 
-should be directed, continuously and perseveringly. 
It was asserted by one who opposed the establish- 
ment of these Institutions, that they were designed to 
give to mechanics the education of gentlemen ; — they 
recognise no such distinctions as are here referred to ; 
it is their tendency to destroy such distinctions so 
far as relates to the possession of those mental enjoy- 
ments which education yields to the intellectually 
cultured man. It is their purpose to supply to all 
men the means of becoming common participators in 
those pleasures which their nature is adapted to realize 
from the pursuit and accumulation of knowledge, 
and of which all are to some degree susceptible. 
They were designed to make co-extensive as the 
capability to enjoy and appreciate such pleasures, 
the opportunity of attaining the knowledge and cul- 
ture necessary to that enjoyment. 

A characteristic of Institutions to famish these 
requirements must be, that the instruction supplied 
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by the means at their disposal should be afforded at 
such times, and upon such occasions, as that advan- 
tage could be taken of the opportunity by those who 
were anxious to be benefited by it, and for whom it 
was principally designed. Whatever the amount of 
educational cultivation to be imparted, it could only 
be made available to those, the bulk of whose time 
was occupied in the labour necessary for their main- 
tenance, by the setting apart leisure hours for its 
acquirement, when the ordinary and necessary duties 
of the day were performed, consequently, the prin- 
cipal season of instruction in these Institutions must 
be during the hours of the evening, the only period 
adapted to the circumstances of the great majority of 
those frequenting the Institution. 

Another characteristic is, that as all instruction 
sought, is applied for by some, who for the first time 
may be engaged in educational pursuits, and by all 
only after the exertions of the day have to a very 
considerable degree enervated both mind and body, 
the information imparted should partake of great 
variety, not tiring the newly directed attention by 
any long course of teaching upon one or other parti* 
cular branch of knowledge, but rather alluring it on 
by novelty and change, adapting itself to the differ- 
ently constituted tastes of the many, — consistently 
with the great object in view, a gradual develop- 
ment of intellectual activity, leading to a permanent 
pursuit of educational attainments. And although 
a fear may arise that this characteristic is likely to 
lead to a very superficial knowledge, in which the 
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individual may with great simplicity and compla- 
cency rest, to his permanent disadvantage ; yet if it be 
but regarded for its worth, as attracting for the first 
time and under disadvantageous circumstances the 
attention of the student, to be afterward laid aside 
when that attention has been drawn to the advan- 
tages of literature art and science, and a more solid 
and thorough course of study entered upon, the fear 
will be to a great degree groundless; the love of 
knowledge once imparted, the desire will become the 
stronger to penetrate beneath the mere superficial 
of an attractive introduction to a subject, and then 
a more fitting and regular course of instruction could 
be entered upon with success. It would be easy to 
show that the variety which must characterise the 
lessons taught in these Institutions is not essentially 
an evil, directing the mind to an useless change of 
objects only, — ^leading it to glance over but the sur- 
face of things, and stinting its powers to this casual 
survey; but that it is calculated to stimidate to a 
more searching and perfect investigation. Different 
as the subjects upon which information is imparted, 
will be the means of communicating the information 
upon any subject. To those who are so indifferent 
upon matters of importance to their education, as 
not willingly to apply themselves to the consideration 
of such subjects, or to seek by the aid of books that 
degree of enlightenment necessary, lectures might 
prove a valuable introduction, — might bring within 
the range of their attention and create an interest for 
the once imheeded subject. To others, books would 
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offer the greater advantages, by the opportunities they 
yield for repeated reference, — ^by their quiet and soli- 
tary teachings, when the attention of the individual 
is undisturbed by the presence of others; and to 
many, classes, and especially those for the attainment 
of knowledge by mutual instruction, may be of more 
utility; while perhaps to the greater number, all 
the methods combined, each at times exerting its 
influence, may be productive of the greatest amount 
of advantage. These methods of instruction, not 
exclusively characteristic of Mechanics' Institutions, 
have been associated with others partaking of the 
nature of amusement, in the proceedings of the Insti- 
tutions now under consideration ; and in some cases, 
recreations not generally united with literary pursuits, 
have been provided for the gratification of the mem- 
bers : the general purpose being, to use these as varied 
means to attract the inattentive and unobserving, 
and to lead such into the ways of mental advancement. 
The principle of self-management, upon which 
nearly all these Institutions are conducted, is another 
of their characteristics. They form voluntary unions 
of individuals, brought together by similarity of 
purpose, having entire control over the course of 
instruction to be adopted, — ^adapting it to the tastes 
and habits of those engaged in its pursuit, — conform- 
ing it to the wants, and harmonizing it with the 
spirit of the times in which it is sought to realize its 
advantages. It cannot be with these Institutions as 
it has been with other educational establishments in 
this country ; as with many of the free-schools, for 
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instance, which have fallen almost to decay, owing 
to the instruction they were reared to supply being 
no longer appreciated as of such value to the present 
generation, as to that in which the schools were esta- 
biahed, and being also unsuited to the requirements 
of those for whom it was intended. No system of 
instruction, because once deemed of importance, can 
fetter the exertions of those who are here striving 
after knowledge ; no mode of imparting information, 
esteemed for its antiquity, but calculated to leave the 
mind uninterested in its occupation, — ^no branches of 
knowledge by circumstances in times long past raised 
into undue estimation, would here be selected or 
adopted ; the courses of instruction may not always be 
of the highest character, but they will ever be of that 
kind which is most appreciated, and for which the 
mind has been in some degree prepared by the desire 
experienced for the attainment of the information 
conveyed by them, and must be therefore better cal- 
culated to produce advantageous results, than where 
no such control over the selection of the object to 
which the attention is to be directed, and the mode 
of having that attention concentrated on the necessary 
information connected with the object, exists. That 
which men willingly engage in, they for the most 
part heartily engage in. These Institutions leave 
their members to adopt their own course of study, 
furnishing appliances for all, but not compelling to 
the adoption of any particular one. The entire 
management, and the arrangements connected with 
it, being under the control of those of whom, for the 
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time being, the Institution is composed, the instruc- 
tion imparted must ever be identified with living wants 
and requirements, and not with those only of a past 
generation. In them the dead cannot hold the living 
in bondage, nor the comparative ignorance of past 
periods stay the enlightenment of the present. 

Another, and an important feature, is the low 
rate at which a large amount of instruction in the 
various branches of knowledge may be attained in 
these Institutions. Upon this characteristic, their 
entire superstructure is based. Means already ex- 
isted for wealth to accomplish for its possessors the 
advantages which these Institutions were designed 
to realize for those who joined them. Established for 
those who labour, consideration had to be paid to 
the amount likely to be put aside cheerfully, for the 
purpose they were designed to effect. Established 
to supply to all those opportunities of instruction 
which the comparatively affluent alone possessed, 
success could only be attained by making the aggre- 
gate of many contributions, small in their individual 
amount, do for numbers what greater pecuniary ad- 
vantages had hitherto effected for others. It could 
only do this by making one library, one lecture-room, 
one study, one collection of philosophical apparatus, 
the common property of many hundreds : whether 
it has yet effected this at so low a cost to each as is 
possible, is a question of great importance. That 
these Institutions have contributed much to this end, 
there cannot be a doubt ; but as very many whom 
it was thought would have been most eager to have 
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participated in the advantages, and at the cost at 
which the membership has been fixed, have not 
hitherto done so, it may be considered that, in addi- 
tion to the non-perception of the utility and enjoy- 
ment connected with such Institutions, there is also 
an obstacle in the way of many, occasioned by the 
comparatively high price at which the advantages 
are to be obtained, with the ordinary means at the 
disposal of the greater number of those whom it was 
designed to bring within their influence. But what- 
ever may be the result of our inquiry into this matter, 
lowness of price is a characteristic of these Institu- 
tions that must remain unchanged, if the education 
of the great body of those who are constantly em- 
ployed in the general occupations of life, is to be 
the purpose of their existence. Whatever modifica- 
tion may take place with respect to the other features, 
this must remain a prominent one, for it is one with- 
out which all the others are valueless. 

Having considered the characteristics, we have 
now to regard the advantages of these Institutions, 
and it is difficult to do so apart from those which 
appertain to education, irrespective of the agencies by 
which it is carried on. The peculiar advantage of 
these Institutions is, that whatever there is of good 
in educational pursuits, is by them rendered more 
popular, and made accessible to far greater numbers 
than, but for their instrumentality, would have been 
enabled to participate in this good. It is but by 
comparison of the means at their command for dif- 
fusing these advantages, and making them appre- 
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ciated to a greater extent than did those that were iu 
existence prior to, or contemporaneous with, the estab- 
lishment of these Institutions, having something of the 
like purpose in view, that we are enabled to attribute 
any particular benefit to their operations ; and at the 
time they were originated, there were few attempts 
embodied of any magnitude, by which the like result 
was aimed at Where imperfect schooling had left 
the man, he was destined to remain ; and where the 
elementary teaching of schooltime had been altogether 
omitted, the mind was left in its own cheerless soli- 
tude, unless where facts picked up by uneducated 
observation, or by conversation with others, were 
accumulated, and the dreary void was somewhat 
diversified by the existence of here and there a 
solitary truth. The only exception to this general 
state of things, was, when some powerftdly consti- 
tuted mind, by its inherent strength and devotion, 
achieved its emancipation. Attempts were being made 
to educate, more extensively, the young of the poorer 
classes ; but the adults of the middle and labouring 
classes were little thought of amidst their daily tasks, 
and when regarded, were so mainly as machines 
that were far better enabled to perform their work 
uncultured, than if with minds enlarged and elevated 
by education. The opportunities such had for mental 
improvement, were limited to observation, and where 
the rudiments had been acquired in early life, books 
became a powerful auxiliary ; but at what painful 
sacrifice these last were often obtained, the history 
of many a literary man of past periods is convincing 
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proof. It was by the principle of association upon 
which these Institutions were founded, that many 
of the best productions of our great authors were 
placed within the reach of those to whom, but for 
such aid, they would have remained inaccessible ; for, 
although of late years the lowness in price of books 
has spread far and wide the influence they exert, 
yet this cheapness is the result of an appreciation of 
their utihty, and this appreciation depends upon the 
general culture of those for whom they are designed, 
and who avail themselves of their farther aid. Books, 
but for the assistance of associations extending their 
usefulness, supplying by other means that knowledge 
which leads to their greater estimation, and improv- 
ing the general taste of the public for literary and 
scientific productions, would have been long in effect- 
ing that enlightenment of the many, which it is 
desirous education should produce. Books could 
not have brought about, by their own efforts, so 
speedily that degree of cultivation which the more 
diversified means existing within these Institutions 
realize in combination with their influence. 

The political associations of the times, prior to the 
establishment of these Literary Societies, did some- 
thing towards the dissemination of useful informal 
tion among the mass of the people ; but their party 
character limited very much their utility in respect 
to general education ; and called into operation for 
a particular purpose, and for immediate effect upon 
society, they rather acted as though education had 
completed its work, than as the agents for its pro- 
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motion and extension. And although the newspaper 
press and the pulpit were also effecting something 
for the elevation of those who hitherto had been, and 
yet were to a considerable extent, shut out from any 
great and definite means of intellectual improve- 
ment, it is apparent that both of these at those 
periods, were, in this respect, with rare exceptions, 
more in a condition to have been benefited by an 
enlightened public opinion, than to have originated 
or guided such an opinion. 

These Institutions, then, have advantages in im- 
parting education which other means spoken of have 
not ; and as is their tendency towards the promotion 
of general intellectuality and mental worth, so is to 
be estimated their advantage both to the individual 
and to society. Our opinion of the advantage 
iU3cruing from these sources, must very considerably 
depend upon the estimate we form of the necessity 
and value of mental cultivation ; where this is not 
appreciated, it would be scarcely possible to induce 
the belief that these Institutions were usefully occu- 
pied in the dissemination of the means necessary for 
its promotion. 

There have been those, who have regarded their 
fellow-men as separated into two classes ; one to 
whom instruction was due, to the greatest extent of 
which the mind was capable, and th^ other to whom 
such instruction should be very sparingly, if at all, 
given. Perhaps such opinions, in their extreme 
character, belong only to the past ; but there yet 
exists a strong feeling against that unlimited cultiva- 
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tion of the mind, which is being now looked upon 
by many as the common right and the distinctive 
feature of man ; a cultivation which is to recognise 
no class, or party, but to embrace in its operation all 
mental existences that can be acted upon by it, and 
which is to be stayed only in comparative perfection. 
Where this culture is not deemed advantageous, a 
feeling calculated to restrict the means for carrying 
it on, is now the only considerable opposition of 
opinion with which the promoters of education have 
to contend. 

Against any such restriction, the nature of the 
cultivation, and of the being to be acted upon, is 
opposed. That the intellectual, is but the develop- 
ment of one of the powers of man's nature, common 
to all men, and that this power is but latent in the 
minds of those upon whom the influence of educa- 
tion has not been tried, we are necessitated to be- 
lieve, from its constant if not uniform manifestation 
to some extent in all cases, where education has been 
brought to exert its influence. 

It would seem, therefore, to be an attribute of our 
nature, called into active existence by circumstances. 
Whether all individuals should be sturounded by 
such circumstances as the exertions of their fellow- 
men can promote and control, so as uniformly to 
develop this power, is the question at issue be- 
tween those who would, and others who would not, 
educate : but as the utility of developing this power 
of intellect, or of educating to some extent, is now 
generally admitted, the question has resolved itself 
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into this, how far shall the influence be exerted upon 
all? 

If we believe the power to exist in all, the proper 
limits to the means used for its development should 
be just commensurate with its capabilities of be- 
coming excited or made manifest ; and this can only 
be apparent by the feilure of all means for its further 
development When, therefore, it is foimd that any 
mind ceases to be acted upon by the circumstances 
which ordinarily tend to mental cultivation, that it 
fails to obtain nourishment or to derive strength 
from that which should supply both, and repels the 
food upon which it has hitherto sustained itself and 
accumulated vigour, — ^then we can say that such a 
mind has received that portion of mental food to 
which its capabilities restricted it ; but until such 
instances occur, we have no other means of ascer- 
taining to what extent our eflforts should be carried 
and we can have no standard up to which the 
mental growth should be cultivated, and within the 
limits of which its stature should be confined in any 
case. An idea of such a standard, however elevated, 
could only be formed from having witnessed or con- 
templated its attainment in the character of some 
one who had been among the greatest of our race. 
Without we make the highest development of intel- 
lectual growth the standard up to which we may desire 
to raise all, we can have none other of a legitimate 
character ; and then even this may be regarded as a 
limit in error ; for beyond it minds may be raised 
in future ages ; and it may be almost as incorrect to 
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regard such high attainments as a boundary to in- 
tellectual advancement, as to consider any lower 
development a fitting standard. 

We have, then, no fixed limits within which to 
educate, but those which are formed by the amoimt 
of capabihty existing in man to be acted upon by 
educational means. To admit the right of some to 
an unlimited extent of educational influence, and to 
restrict that right in others, would be to create arbi- 
trary distinctions, not founded on any law of nature^ 
and incapable of being acted upon without violating 
some of those laws. It might lead to a restraining 
of the growth, where the greatest power for develop- 
ing growth existed ; for it could only be by dividing 
men into classes, that a diflFerent scheme of educa- 
tion for each could be carried on ; and in such 
division, it would ever occur that greater or lesser 
capabilities were in existence for being acted upon, and 
injustice would be done those from whom the means 
were withheld where they would have produced their 
greater effect. If it be said, Wherever such cases are 
apparent, let an exception be made favourable to 
them, — ^then the principle of educating all to that 
extent of which they give promise or of which they 
are capable is admitted, and the whole family of man 
is brought within the exception thus made ; for this 
promise or capability can but be ascertained by the 
attempts we make for its development, — and we 
have no means of ascertaining in what those capabi- 
lities might result, but by the multiferious action of 
mind upon mind, when education is doing its work 
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unrestricted throughout society ; and the existence 
of some degree of mind capable of being acted upon 
by the influence of education is the best guarantee 
that it will be so acted upon, but to what extent, 
time, and the force of educational circumstances, can 
alone determine. We can be just to all men in this 
matter only by supplying all with abundant means 
for attaining such mental growth as their individual 
capacities render them likely to arrive at. 

But why should there be any fear to educate 1 
Why talk of restricting education, if the means exist 
for rendering it unlimited ? Why should we seek, in 
these the highest attributes of our nature, to make 
distinctions which in nature do not exist 1 Life origi- 
nates many occupations, in which it is necessary men 
should engage, and by which they may be classified. 
The pursuit of these may be valued justly or unjustly, 
by the human race. They may be estimated, not 
by their utility, but their general, or almost univer- 
sal character rendering them common to great masses 
of men ; they may be regarded lightly, and other less 
necessary though more rare occupations valued more 
highly ; and the consideration of the value of the 
pursuit may be extended to the individuals engaged 
in it, and thus great numbers of men be lightly 
esteemed, or scarcely regarded, in the career of 
himian progress. Distinctions of this character may 
be the necessary consequences of the divisions into 
which various kinds of labour have separated men : 
but such distinctions relate to mere externals ; they 
have no relation to the character or attributes of the 

c 
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mind ; they are distinctive of the diversity of occu- 
pation, not of the nature of the being occupied ; and 
to restrict mental culture in its influences on any, 
on account of particular occupations being followed, 
would be to sacrifice man to the occupation, and to 
degrade mind, in subserviency to the labours of the 
body. 

That education has been, and yet is, in its widest 
extent, denied to the many, is owing to the belief 
having taken hold of men's minds that it unfits man 
for the more general and laborious pursuits of life ; 
and that the rough and dirty work, the more toil- 
some labour of the world, would not be carried on, 
were all men equally the objects of the attempt, to 
educate to the fullest extent of their capabilities. 
That there are labours incompatible with a certain 
amount of education, appears to have been adopted 
as an unquestionable truth by many of the edu- 
cated class, or those who consider themselves of this 
class. This assimiption may be incorrect, and may 
depend upon this fact, that education has not yet 
effected for them all that it is within its power 
to realize ; and thus these opinions or prejudices may 
fade away before its more extended and powerful 
influences. Or, to some extent, the view thus enter- 
tained of the incompatibility of education with 
certain employments may be correct; and if such 
discrepancy does exist, it shows that man's intellec- 
tual nature and such of his pursuits in life are at 
variance, the one opposing and retarding the other ; 
and wherever this is manifest, the latter must be 
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relinqidshed in ^vour of the former. There should 
not be opposition : if both be in accordance with the 
laws of nature, there would be unison. Mental cul- 
tivation is the end of a complicated functional struc- 
ture, and whatever opposes itself to this end must 
display equal proof as a result designed by nature, 
— ^if this be not shown, it is in vain to oppose it to 
the realization of that purpose, for which we believe 
the mind to have been destined. 

But what is labour, that it should not coexist 
with great mental cultivation, or that cultivation 
should unfit us for its exercise 1 Labour is a neces- 
sity of man's nature, and obedience to that necessity 
cannot release him from any other of the necessities 
of his nature, or be derogatory to him, who is included 
in its law. Man would cease to be, but for its 
instrumentality ; its object is to sustain his existence, 
to surroxmd that existence with pleasures, comforts 
and enjoyments not otherwise to be possessed. It is 
by its power that the high places have been made 
low^ and the valleys exalted, to make a pathway for 
man's onward civilization and happiness. That it 
has been associated with ignoraace, may accoxmt for 
our ignorantly supposing ^to be Jo Jces^ly, but 
it does not prove that it m\ist continue so. Let 
men of intelligence be engaged in any occupation, 
and that occupation will rise in public estimation ; 
let all men become intelligent^ and their pursuits, 
when in accordance with the spirit of intelligence, 
will be esteemed worthy and honourable pursuits. 
Education can only unfit a man for labour, by pro- 
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ducing conviction that one of these three proposi- 
tions is correct : — that labour is degrading to man ; 
or that his particular occupation is so ; or that it is 
more beneficial for him to relinquish his present 
perhaps laborious pursuit for another of a more 
mental character. The only conviction injurious to 
society would be the first ; and for that to be sustained, 
and labour proved to be derogatory, it must be shown 
to be inconsistent with, and opposed to our nature. If 
conviction arose upon the second proposition, it 
would be to the advantage of society when an useless 
or evil occupation was relinquished owing to the 
advanced intelligence of the individual : — and with 
respect to the third, the increasing desire which edu- 
cation is supposed to create for occupations of a 
greater mental character than is usually associated 
with the more laborious pursuits, this will to a very 
great extent cease, when, through the number engaged 
in such occupations, they fail to supply a fair share 
of the necessaries of life, and when with every kind 
of physical labour is associated great mental culti- 
vation, and mind will be distinctive of men, and 
not the accidental circimistance of birth or occupa- 
tion. We can come, then, to no other conclusion, 
than that man, whatever his occupation in life, par- 
taking of attributes and powers in common with 
his fellow-men, has an equal right to participate in 
every advantage those faculties would yield him if 
thoroughly cultivated, and that the end and object of 
his being can only be axjcompUshed by the development 
of those powera of which his entire nature is capable. 
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The advantages of these Institutions are in pro- 
portion as they contribute to this end — the general 
development of man's nature. The superiority they 
possess over other educational means is, that they 
make the advantages of education to be participated 
in by greater numbers, — ^that they make general that 
which was before, to a certain extent, more exclusive. 

The lowest advantage to be derived from the cul- 
ture they are calculated to eifect is, that a man is 
more fitted for maintaining a becoming station in 
society, and better prepared to avail himself of all 
means likely to advance his position. It makes him 
the more adapted for companionship with those into 
whose society he may seek to elevate himself. With-, 
out regarding with any great degree of veneration all 
the present distinctions in society, or setting up what 
is termed a higher position as the chief aim of his 
exertions, there is much that is desirable in a man's 
position being advanced amongst his fellow-men, 
when it is characteristic of activity and industry, and 
maintained without prejudice to their interests, and 
for no mere personal nor pecuniary motive. And to 
a well developed mind, there are opportunities which 
knowledge places constantly at its disposal, for thus 
attaining consideration among its fellows. In con- 
nexion with this, there are the opportunities it 
affords a man of more readily advancing his trading 
occupation, of effecting with more ease and greater 
certainty the object his labour is engaged in to realize. 
It will make him a better workman, more prepared 
to avail himself of every improvement of others, 
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where it does not open to him the means of becoming 
himself the originator of such improvement. The 
connexion between that education which leads to the 
perception of the beautiful in nature, and the embo- 
diment of some portion of that beauty by the 
appliances of artistical power, is most dose ; and just 
in proportion as the one is cultivated, will the other 
become more advanced and associated with higher 
excellences. The arts connected with every-day life 
depend for their utility and appropriateness upon 
the conception and originating power of cultivated 
minds. Such arts may be followed in a dull metho- 
dical manner, without awakening any useful train of 
thought, or raising the mind above the details of the 
occupation; but if such art is under the guidance 
and superintendence of an intelligent mind, the 
labour becomes associated with improvement^ leadJs 
to self mental advantage, and a degree of interest is 
then excited in the pursuit, which would otherwise 
not have been experienced. Cultivation must ever 
associate advantages with labour. " It appears that 
the great advantage which foreign manufacturing 
artists possess over those of Great Britain, consists in 
the greater extension of art throughout the mass of 
society." Art and science connect themselves more 
and more, as education progresses, with all our labo- 
rious occupations, and eflfect more in a brief period, 
when guiding those pursuits, than labour by itself 
could have realized for generations. The farming 
labourer and husbandman must yet be governed 
by their influence, and all labour must ultimately 
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yield to them the honour of overcoming its greatest 
difficulties. 

Another advantage is, that of a better employ- 
ment of time than would probably be adopted did 
not such Institutions exist. Whatever may be said of 
the positive result of the attendance at these places, 
at least they have the negative effect of keeping 
many from occupations and pursuits that would 
tend to corrupt and degrade them. The unoccupied 
mind cannot long remain in that state ; it must have 
some pursuit to engage its attention ; and when this 
attention is devoted to objects which neither vitiate 
nor weaken its powers, a good is effected. Time 
wasted is not to be estimated by the loss of hours or 
days only, or of the advantages which would have 
accrued to the individual from their proper use ; it 
is to be considered also in reference to that state of 
mind and those habits which must be formed, how- 
ever unintentional, on the part of him acted upon, 
while the mind is in the comparatively passive 
condition which idleness generates. In the occu- 
pying the leisure hours of those, who during such 
periods would be exposed to many temptations, a 
very great advantage must result. And when amuse- 
ment merely is sought from attendance at these 
Institutions, advantage must inevitably follow. The 
taste for such only as are innocent in their cha- 
racter, and connected with permanent gratification, 
wiU be formed ; the love of all physical displays 
associated with cruelty or indifference to the pain 
inflicted upon others, will be diminished ; intem- 
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perance will cease to have its attractions ; and the 
connexion between the pursuits of a rational creature 
and its recreations, become gradually more close and 
enduring. 

Beyond all this, and of greater advantage, is the 
help they afford to intellectual energy ; help, for the 
want of which much suffering has been endured, if 
not much useful occupation lost to the world. Pri- 
vation has been but too frequently the lot of genius; 
its greatest need has often been of that mental help, 
which such appliances as our Institutions afford 
would most effectively have supplied. The world 
has been advantaged by the results of toilsome 
•labour, which such aid as that now cheaply yielded, 
would have done much to have lessened in a very 
considerable degree. Bodily wants have been neg- 
lected, that some necessary mental food might be 
purchased; meals have been unpartaken oi^ that 
books might be possessed : this, though evidencing 
a degree of resolution ever necessary to the carrying 
on a pursuit successfully, indicates also a state of 
things society should as far as possible have pre- 
vented. And it has contributed means to eiFect 
such prevention, by the establishment of libraries, 
open to all at a cheap rate ; and by bringing the 
minds of men the more gifted, and cultivated by 
science and art, to influence, direct, and instruct the 
minds of those eager for knowledge. 

But these Institutions have advantages beyond 
those of raising a man a step or two higher in his 
social position, advancing his trade, occupying a 
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leisure hour, elevating the character of his amuse- 
ments, or furthering the progress of individuals 
only, in particular literary or scientific pursuits. 
Their greater advantage is, that recognising the 
mental capabilities of all, and the necessity and 
value of general mental cultivation, they stand 
amidst the hurry and turmoil of active life, calling 
attention to the principle upon which they are 
founded, and to the lessons they inculcate ; attract- 
ing the consideration of men to that important 
portion of their being which mind constitutes, apart 
from which life is but the shadow of existence. 
They advantage man by contributing to the develop- 
ment of mind, that condition of man's existence, 
with which the character of his mere physical being 
bears no comparison. The awakened mind looks 
out upon a new creation ; beauty, order, adjiptation 
become perceptible, where before all these were im- 
distinguishable. Thronging upon the newly aroused 
attention, objects of interest and enjoyment gather. 
New perceptions, desires, pleasiires, link in com- 
munion with the world of nature him who has had 
this faculty excited; and to the continual progress of 
these enjoyments, derivable from this higher state of 
being, all things around constantly await to minister. 
The sphere of happiness is increased, and it becomes, 
by the power of this mental cultivation, to a great 
extent independent of a man's position or condition 
in the world. His conception is enlarged beyond the 
bounds to which occupation, neighbourhood, country, 
or age would confine it : it makes him one with the 
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past, the present, and the future ; his retrospections, 
pursuits, and hopes, all tend to promote the growth 
of his intellectual character, and to the realization of 
his happiness as that growth attains more and more 
unto maturity. These Institutions have a tendency 
to develop the entire man, to cultivate in imion the 
whole faculties that make up his existence, to render 
available individual attainments for general pro- 
gression, to fuse all mere artificial distinctions in the 
one distinguishing characteristic — ^intellect, — and to 
lead us to associate with that characteristio in all 
cases, labour, philosophy, poetry, and art, as filling 
up the measure of our being in the fitting and 
beautiful proportions, which by its construction it 
appears destined to attain. 

The cultivation these Institutions promote, en- 
larges man's moral sympathies, identifies him with 
the progress and happiness of his entire race. It 
unites him in a bond of brotherhood with all men. 
His mind must include all men as brethren, whose 
culture has convinced it that in all, the same ex- 
tended capacity exists, and enabled it to recognise 
in others the same devotion and negation of sel^ 
the same apprehension of the mighty world in 
which it is existing, and similar attempts at compre- 
hending the mightier universe of which it forms a 
part. An identity of power, of purpose, pursuit, 
and happiness, must contribute to an identity of 
feeling. It has ever done so, in cases of an isolated 
devotion to any particular art or science ; and the 
enlightened of a country have ever been its first to 
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lose nationality, and to throw aside narrow pre- 
judices in the search after a common object. And 
thus it will ever continue to be, when education has 
done more to enlighten all and unite all in eager 
and hopeftd pursuit after mental cultivation. Truths 
of science and works of art have no exclusive locality 
— ^their country is the world; the man of science 
and the artist are limited as little, either in the 
appreciation of a fact or the perception of a beauty : 
their brethren are those of all countries, in whom 
they perceive evidence of like tastes and pursuits ; 
and it has been among such men first, that the spirit 
of nationality has been broken ; and that the world 
has had proved to it, the possibility of men of 
various lands being as closely bound in kindly 
sympathy with each other, as others are usually by 
the ties of kindred or coxmtry. 

It will be better to consider other particular advan- 
tages, in connexion with the claims of these Institu- 
tions upon the public attention; it wiU save that 
recapitulation of them which must take place were 
they to be considered apart There are few advan- 
tages accruing to any member of a well-ordered 
community'from personal mental cidtivation, that do 
not influence, and beneficially influence, the Society 
of which he forms a part : upon this beneficial in- 
fluence depend the claims of that which has origi- 
nated it upon the consideration of the body 
advantaged. 

Whatever tends to education, tends also to the 
enlightenment and refinement of mankind, becomes 
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a humaniziiig agent, preservative of all the gentler 
affections and sympathies, and an agent for man's 
moral advancement. Society has, therefore, an im- 
mediate interest in all that professes to further edu- 
cation ; and more especially so, when that education 
is made a vital, practical and every-day object of 
attainment. The studious are ever peacefully inclined: 
violence is the resource of ignorance. Acquaintance 
with the laws which govern mind shows how little it 
is to be acted upon except by the processes of reason 
and argument ; how little it is to be coerced into 
acquiescence with that to which the judgment does not 
assent They who have experienced the progressive 
changes resulting in conversion from some one or other 
once favourite conviction — who have thus educated 
themselves in the means by which these changes are 
brought aboutj will, to a great extent, be tolerant of 
the opinions of others, and anxious to act upon those 
opinions by courses consonant to the views they have 
obtained in observing the means whereby their own 
opinions have been influenced ; and that will ever be 
by peaceftd and moral instrumentalities. Education 
teaches us that the mind can alone be acted upon 
by means totally opposed to violence and coercion, 
and those which are the appliances in the case of 
individual minds, are such only as can be relied on 
when acting upon mind in the aggregate. Opinions 
are not taught at the mouth of the cannon, nor at 
the point of the bayonet ; the process of reasoning, 
which is ever going on to some extent wherever 
change is being effected in men's convictions, comes 
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not with the soldier's tramp, nor derives its strength 
from the burning town with its slaughtered citizens 
mingled in its ruins. Opinion is not to be extended 
by the forced appearance of its existence ; that exist- 
ence cannot be proved from the outward paraphernalia 
that may seem to indicate it. Mind can but be acted 
upon by mind; and the educated man must turn 
from every practice that would lead to the support 
of other means for furthering his opinions : he will 
be a qoiiet, orderly citizen, a peaceful neighbour, and 
in his own rational love of country, reverencing the 
love of a reasonable nationality in the mind of others, 
and ever keeping this love subsidiary to that more 
exalted one, the love of all men as denizens of a 
common world. No man who knows the power of 
argiunent, who feels its adaptation to the construc- 
tion of the mind, would ever sacrifice it to the erring, 
feeble, and frequently counteracting, efiects of vio- 
lence. No man who can appreciate the influence of 
the pen, would give its place to the sword, or weaken 
the power of its high mission by an alliance with 
means incompatible with the nature of the object to 
be acted upon. He may seek to disseminate opinion, 
he may desire such opinions to prevail as may Uttle 
conduce to the support of prevalent ideas and cus- 
toms; but he knows that with all the material 
power this world can place at his disposal, he has 
none so great, so invincible, so universal and endur- 
ing, as that which resides in the expression of truth 
brought to act upon men's minds by the varied 
means which education places within his reach and 
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at his disposal. These Institutions, by their instruc- 
tions, tend to form and to give strength to the con- 
victions which lead to this train of thought ; and 
society would do well to maintain them in all their 
fulness of operation — calculated as they are to elevate 
in the minds of men the power and majesty of that 
influence with which culture invests the mind, and 
which weans men from all those comparatively insig- 
nificant but evil resources, from which the want of 
this culture induces them to seek aid. 

It is also greatly to the advantage of society, that 
within these Institutions men have the opportimity 
of discussing opinions at variance with their own, of 
tracing their power over the minds of other men, of 
ascertaining the grounds upon which they are main- 
tained, and of acquiring faith in the earnestness and 
truthfulness of purpose of those whose opinions differ 
widely from such as they have usually associated 
those qualities with. They bring into contact men 
of many opinions, of creeds differing much with each 
other. In our churches and chapels and political 
associations, and very much in our acquaintanceship 
and friendship, we are apt to meet those only who 
profess to think nearly after our own fashion, and our 
views are thus circumscribed within the limits our 
own opinions range : thus circumstanced, we are too 
apt to ask ourselves whether any good thing can 
come from other sources. Now discussion has a ten- 
dency to dispel this narrow-mindedness, and to open 
a wide field for the exercise of those amenities and 
charities of life, the practice of which has contributed 
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80 largely to an increased kindliness of feeling, and 
the banishment of very much of that sectarian spirit 
which allowed not out of its own limited boimds 
aught of goodness or greatness to exist These Insti- 
tutions, in contributing to the free intermingling of 
those professing diflFerent opinions, — Pleading us to 
become acquainted with our neighbour's opinions, 
and making those we entertain known to him, have 
a tendency to destroy that ignorance of principles 
and motives to which so much of persecution has 
owed its origin. And though opportimities for thus 
discussing and contrasting opinion may exist else- 
where to a considerable extent^ efifecting good, yet 
there are no places better adapted for the purpose, 
and more free from occasional attendant evils, than 
are our Institutions; and classes for this design 
appear to be among the first formed at all these edu- 
cational associations. 

There have been many objections urged against 
this practice of public discussion, and it has been 
fi^uently looked upon as a means of making self- 
conceited wordy talkers, who cram for any display they 
may be desirous of making, and who forget nearly 
all they may have acquired for a specific purpose, 
when that purpose is attained. But the evils, such 
as they are, do not counterbalance the good. Un- 
charitable, self-willed individuals are to be acted 
upon by few other methods so sure to eiFect, not a 
change in their opinions, but a change in their mode 
and spirit of enimciating them, and they gradually 
acquire a becoming humility in the expression of 
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their own convictions, and a more respectful regard for 
the opinions of others. It is a good thing for a man 
that he should bring his opinion into occasional con- 
flict with those of other men ; that he should regard 
those opinions from other points of view than what 
his own mind can fiimish of itself ; that he should 
look upon them as others look upon them ; and 
either be strengthened in his own impressions, or 
suffer those impressions to pass away ; in either case 
becoming mentally and morally advantaged. And 
this has its practical advantages in our daily life. It 
is necessary for a man that he should be prepared to 
take part in the conflict of opinion that is constantly 
going on in the world ; and these occasional argu- 
mentative contests prepare him for this work. How 
much of false opinion is there passing current among 
men that requires, not formal acts for the prevention 
of its continued dissemination, nor the conviction 
and punishment of those who maintain it, but which 
requires only to be met boldly with the surest 
weapon for battling with all error — argument^ em- 
bodied in honest discussion, to put it to flight or to 
destroy it for ever. Where there is argument error 
cannot long triumph : its victories are over the 
mindless and inert j give mental power, accustom to 
activity in the exercise of that power, and the domi- 
nation of error must cease. Let every one then be 
educated to depend upon his own mental resources, 
strengthened by the aids to be derived from other 
minds converted to his use, as the only reliable mode 
of opposition to the prevalence of false opinions and 
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erroneous views entertained by society, and we shall 
see those opinions fade away as darkness before light. 
All that tends to strengthen this mental capability 
to grapple with error, does more for the prevalence 
of truth, than acts of the legislature can effect, or 
than can be produced by the warnings religious sec- 
taries hold out of the terrors and evils associated with 
error. 

The power of accustoming ourselves to discuss the 
opinions of others, becomes a habit of the greatest 
advantage to society ; it prevents the taking upon 
trust new opinions, or the pinning our faith to any, 
however prevalent they may be ; and it promotes 
that spirit of inquiry into the rationality of an 
opinion that must tend very considerably to augment 
the predominance of truth among men, and to aid on 
their progress. The man who feels the power within 
himself which frequent discussion upon all matters 
moral and political will give him — who appreciates 
the much higher character of this power over other 
modes of influencing men's minds — ^will not be the 
man to apply to the legislature of his country for 
acts to coerce the opinions of his fellow-man, or to 
legalise and support his own views, by this course 
seeking to bring discredit and ruin upon the opinions 
of others ; nor will he be the man to raise the 
standard of rebellion, making violence the arbitrator 
between truth and error; — but ever struggling on 
eager in the promulgation of his convictions, ever 
preparing and ever using the weapons mind places at 
his disposal, he will in this way, and in no other, 

D 
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seek to make his opinions prevail around him. These 
Institutions, in affording scope for the necessary in- 
quiries, and for the preparation necessary to the culture 
of this reliance upon the power of argument, and the 
continual progress of truth, put forward great claims 
to the support and attention of society. They are 
the schools, and they might be made more effectual 
schools, for the preparation required for taking part 
in the active duties and struggles of the world. 
Within their walls there is much of the information, 
order, and propriety of arrangements acquired, which 
fit a man for taking part in public business, to the 
advantage of the society of which he is a member. 

Again, these Institutions have a claim upon the 
consideration of society, in so far as they contribute 
to enlighten the public mind upon all matters of 
contemporaneous history, and of the acts connected 
with the entire civilized world, which the newspapers 
and periodicals of the day place before the attention 
of the members, to an extent unattainable to the 
many but for the existence of such associations. The 
amount of information thus received, and which 
becomes instrumental in the formation of thought, 
is much undervalued because it is acquired imper- 
ceptibly and with no effort ; but it must be very ex- 
tensive. Passing events, their causes and consequences, 
become canvassed. Truths in science and history, 
with no formal teaching, become stored in the mind. 
Some knowledge of the laws, their favourable or 
unfavourable effect upon society, and a comparison 
of the social progress made in other countries with 
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that going on in our own, and the circumstances 
retarding or advancing it all the world over, acquired 
by the daily reports in the newspapers, contribute 
to the acquisition of a degree of knowledge in these 
matters that must have a tendency to make a man 
a more practical and useful member of society. And 
in a country where any the slightest control over the 
formation of laws is exercised by the people through 
their representatives, a knowledge of the acts of 
those representatives is absolutely necessary, and 
acquaintance with the laws essential to their bene- 
ficial operation. 

There is another advantage in these Institutions, 
and one which society would do well to further, 
arising from the amoimt of information which from 
time to time is supplied within their walls, by lec- 
tures and the circulation of books, and which 
might be made far more effective for good, having 
reference to the structure of man, and the means 
necessary for the preservation of that healthy exer- 
cise of his functions which tends not more to his own 
happiness and enjoyment than to that of the society 
of which he forms a part, and any attention to which 
must interest as greatly the general, as the individual 
attention. That ignorance of the construction and 
mode of operation of the various organs of which 
our frame is composed, of the habits essential to 
health, of the cu'cumstances calculated to produce' 
disease, and of the means of averting it, is among 
the chief causes of many of those fearful public in- 
flictions which occasionally desolate large portions 
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of a crowded population, there can be but little 
doubt ; and the object of society should be anxiously 
to support any means for the diffusion of information 
calculated to improve the general health, by making 
men aware of the causes and consequences of inat- 
tentiou to those physical laws of their being, upon 
which alone health depends ; a conformity to which, 
in our habits and customs, only can free us from the 
misery and wretchedness engendered by ignorance. 
Some degree of attention to the consideration of this 
matter has already advantageously manifested itself 
in the increasing temperance of aU ranks, in the 
efforts made in thickly populated and unwholesome 
situations to remedy local disadvantages, in the at- 
tempts made to render the homes of the working 
classes more fitted to shelter and provide comfort 
for human beings, and in the greater attention to 
personal and general cleanliness. And the mass of 
individual misery likely to be lessened by such know- 
ledge is very considerable, not only in guarding 
against that which has a tendency to destroy health, 
but in protecting against the mercenary attempts 
constantly made to entrap the weak-minded and 
sickly into the purchase of infallible remedies, calcu- 
lated only to fill the pockets of those who live but 
upon the ignorance around them. 

These Institutions have a claim upon the con- 
sideration of society, in so far as they contribute to 
withdraw some portion of man's attention from the 
all-absorbing occupation of trade. Of all artificial 
pursuits, that one, of entire devotion to trading occu- 
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pations, of giving up the whole soul unreservedly to 
the life which such devotion requires, is, so far as 
the entire being of man is concerned, not among the 
least improfitable of his pursuits. 

That the labour which this necessitates may be a 
usefid and necessary preparation for the development 
of man's powers here and hereafter — ^that labour is 
the mighty means whereby man has already subdued 
so much, and is yet to subdue more of nature to his 
purpose — that it is essential to his existence, and as 
honourable as it is essential, — argues nothing for that 
untiring and imremitting devotedness to it, which 
some men are apt to regard as a duty, long after all 
its looked-for and realizable advantages have been 
attained. Now, whatever tends to draw some por- 
tion of the attention of man from the entire sacrifice 
of life to this one pursuit ; whatever contributes to 
make men fill up more than this mere outline of 
human character, by developing powers and qualities 
which cannot spring into existence but by nurture 
and attention j whatever contributes to make the 
mere trader, shopkeeper, or mechanic, more of man, 
and to keep prominently before him and society the 
greater characteristics of that title, is doing much 
service for society — ^is withdrawing that thirst for 
acquisition, that desire after individual aggrandise- 
ment, which uniformly prostrates all that should have 
been mind in the man, before a shadow whose wor- 
shippers are but the victims self-sacrificed to its evil 
power. 

Man's advantage it is to labour — ^to realize for 
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himself, by earnest and diligent exertion, that healthy 
proportion of body and mind which tends to promote 
his greatest enjoyment and happiness ; but to make 
this labour the end of his existence surely cannot be 
a reasonable desire on his part, who is gifted so 
variously for the attainment of high cultivation, 
which must be foregone, if trade is to monopolize 
all his attention ; it is to sacrifice the existence of 
mind for that of the body, to destroy the greater 
characteristic in carrying to excess the means of 
providing for the lesser, and to make the continu- 
ance of mere animal life the chief aim of man's 
struggles. 

The withdrawal of man from a too absorbing 
attention to matters of business, by opening to his 
view other and higher aims in the general culti- 
vation of his mental faculties, does something, in its 
lowest results, to lessen that fearfiil effort and com- 
petition after wealth, which the mind often engages in 
for want of full and active occupation in other pur- 
suits. In its greater results, it compels men to re- 
cognise a higher aim and end in life than the mere 
keeping together a toilsome existence for its own 
sake, by making the acquisition of knowledge, the 
formation of character, and the development of all 
the powers and capabilities of our nature, the chief 
business of our life. That this has led men to 
eschew that entire sacrifice of all life to the routine 
of trading occupations, is apparent, from the increas- 
ing desire manifested on all sides to limit somewhat 
the hours of business ; and it has given rise to the 
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movement for the earlier closing of shops and places 
of trade. Men begin to perceive that, after the whole 
toilsome circle has been completed, very little of the 
great purpose of life has been attained, and death 
puts a stop not so much to a human existence as to 
a mere machine, circumscribed within the limits 
of a warehouse or a coimting-house, but upon which 
the great lessons of our being — ^the teachings of nature, 
have not broken in to awaken into vitality the 
death-like soul, which scarce sleeps heavier in its 
grave than it did in its living tomb, the body. It 
is not the growing dislike to labour that has origi- 
nated or supported this movement; education teaches 
no such lesson ; it gives to every thing its place, 
and but its place ; and if it seeks to take some little 
from that time usually set apart for acquiring food 
for the maintenance of the body that the acquisition 
of a no less necessary food for the mind may be 
obtained, it does so to the advantage of society gene- 
rally, by lessening that greedy pursuit after gain 
which, whatever its occasional good, brings so many 
attendant evils in its train. And, by making men 
less desirous after these accumulations and more so 
after others in which all can participate and none be 
the poorer, it tends to make all classes more con- 
tented, more readily possessed of enjoyments, and 
removes many a temptation to wrong which igno- 
rance of that which constitutes man's true happiness 
surrounds him with. How much misery engendered 
by the desire of 'getting on ' in the world might have 
been spared the struggling individuals, if this ' getting 
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on ' had been in the development of character rather 
than in the appearances which the appHances of 
wealth supply ! Had the * getting on ' been the real- 
ization of all that power of which the mind was 
capable, whatever its result in a worldly point of 
view, the end of existence would have been arrived 
at, when the night of death came and the labour of 
the day of life was over. To argue thus is not to 
argue against a man surrounding himself with com- 
forts, and even luxuries, if he can do so without injury 
to his fellow-man, or without sacrificing too much of 
the means of self-education ; and the setting apart 
that portion of his time for intellectual pursuits 
which these Institutions require, is not inconsistent 
with the attention and industry necessary to trade. 
They suggest amidst the din of trafl&c and business, 
that time and labour is also necessary for the culti- 
vation of the mind, and ask in the still small voice 
of wisdom whether for that nourishment we will not 
give up some portion of our exertions, not devoting 
all for the attainment of the sustenance necessary for 
the body. 

But the greatest claim of these Institutions upon 
society is, that in proportion as they disseminate infor- 
mation and intelligence, they contribute greatly to the 
advance of morality and the consequent diminution of 
crime. All education does this, and in proportion as 
they diflFiise education, they efiect the like end. Al- 
though much feeling exists against the dissemination 
of mere education as it is generally understood, un- 
connected with religious teaching, there can be but 
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little doubt to the reflecting mind, that no amount of 
intellectual attainment is without its influence upon 
the morals of the individual to whom it has become an 
acquisition. The old illustration, that men of great 
mental powers have not always been celebrated for 
their moral conduct, does not bear so intimately upon 
the question as at first sight it appears to do. Admit it 
in full, and it but proves there may be exceptions to 
the rule ; it proves nothing against the opinion that 
general culture and enlargement of the mind does 
tend to the elevation of ideas, pursuits and hopes, 
and a consequent diminution of the merely animal 
and selfish dispositions that previously existed. Civil- 
ization has its attendant vices, but many of them 
would have been esteemed virtues in a savage state. 
To contend for the moral power of intellectual cul- 
tivation is not to say that it has done or can effect 
all ; but it does much which must have been left 
undone without its aid — it makes apparent the 
adaptation and fitness of morality for promoting and 
extending the happiness of the individual, and those 
upon whom its influence may be brought to act As 
knowledge breaks in upon the mind, the mists and 
gloom of superstition disappear, and to the fearful 
darkness in which this passion alone enveloped the 
mind, even when some faint and flickering gleam of 
moral light was cast across the void, is man indebted 
for as much of vice and misery, as to any other cause 
whatever. All the better, kindlier, and happier sym- 
pathies have withered beneath its influence ; and the 
teachings of morality, without a corresponding deve- 
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lopment of the general intellectual faculties, have not 
yielded light sufl&cient for man to discern his own 
heart aright, or make plain his path to the heart of 
his fellow-man — ^they have been as a pale dim lamp in 
a narrow cell, when they should have been as the noon- 
day sun over a world of life and happiness. The 
tendency of intellectual attainments is to raise a man 
above low and degrading actions — ^to place him above 
the consideration of many things, for which other men 
commit wrong. They elevate his occupations and 
amusements above those for which other men sacri- 
fice time, health, moral feelings and obligations : all 
absorbing to others, they become worthless to him. 
Now this must, as a consequence, diminish in the 
mass the immoralities that exist, and that exist prin- 
cipally from man not knowing of a higher state of 
enjoyment, and finding the happiness he can enjoy 
centred in such courses of conduct. Brutal sports 
and other enjoyments of the animal man in a half 
savage state have diminished among us as the love 
of reading has increased and the pursuit of science 
been engaged in. Intemperance has in a like way 
diminished as men have found other gratifications 
and other means of occupying their time. It has 
been said that "virtue is nothing but a moi-e 
enlarged and cultivated reason," that " good morals 
and knowledge are almost inseparable in every age." 
And it might, perhaps, be shown that all men would 
be moral, were they clearly convinced that by be- 
coming so their enjoyments and happiness would be 
augmented ; that they are not so now, is purely th^ 
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result of ignorance, — ^ignorance of the adaptation of 
their entire nature for uniform and harmonious 
action within itself, with the nature of other men, 
and with the external world. The tendency of 
scientific pursuits is to arouse man from mental 
apathy, to attract increasingly that attention, and 
awaken interests, tending in a high degree to minister 
to those qualities of mind upon which all morality is 
based. There may be no hard, defined, and syste- 
matic code of moral rules taught in the lessons 
science contributes to the mind, of the wondrous 
creation of which we form a part ; but we are led im- 
perceptibly to the recognition of all moral duties. 
Science may not bring worshippers into this or that 
particular church or chapel ; it may not add to the 
number of any particular sect anxious to array its 
numbers before the world : it may not bring worship- 
pers into particular temples of man's erection ; but it 
does bring adoring man into that temple whose dome 
is the glittering sky of heaven, with its flood of light 
throwing beauty over all — ^making man feel that all 
ground whereon he treads is holy ground. 

These are not claims upon society abstractedly, 
they are claims upon the attention of individuals. 
Each and all of us ought to feel that if these Institu- 
tions be useful, we should be found assisting to sup* 
port and exerting our influence to maintain them 
and increase their advantages. It is often urged 
that society should do many things, deemed necessary 
by individuals who are too apt to forget that as por- 
tions of that society they have done little or nothing 
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to form or support the public opinion indispensable 
for such work. Where no immediate personal benefit 
is expected, let men support such Institutions as they 
would schools, to advantage others and promote the 
general good. Where men feel themselves too wise 
to profit by their teachings, let them recollect that 
others are not so, and to conduce to that wisdom in 
them, let contributions and support be given. But 
education is not the work for one or other of the 
stages of our existence, it is a work for life ; and he 
must be differently constituted to others and the 
generality of mankind, who has accomplished this, 
and with time to spare. The end of education is 
complete, thorough cultivation, not the possession of 
such a degree of culture as may be considered neces- 
sary for the accomplishment of any of the common 
objects of life, — ^power, affluence, pleasure, or ease. 
Youth is its great opportunity, but life is its every 
opportunity, and it should never cease until that 
hath passed away. These Institutions, then, look to 
all for aid ; they have claims upon all. When the 
school days are just over — and when the busy occupa- 
tions of the world interest the mind, — ^when leisure or 
activity appear as the allotted portion, — in youth, 
manhood, and old age, — ^their claims to support are 
equaDy great, and no one who values education can 
escape the obligation they place him imder to main- 
tain them in aU their integrity and utility. " Too old 
to learn," is a common maxim, behind which men 
screen their want of will and energy to profit by 
such Institutions; but such should remember that 
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the time for learning is while yet the power to profit 
by it remains, and that throughout life facts have to 
be accumulated, reasoned upon, and stored up for 
continuous use ; sympathies have to be strengthened 
and purified, habits to be overcome and useful ones 
acquired, and the judgment more and more elevated 
upon its mental throne. The world moves on ; the 
world of mind lingers not in its course. We are 
scarce men ere much of what passed current in our 
boyhood has ceased to be considered as truth ; and 
in manhood or in age shall we look, as it were, 
upon a world changed altogether fi'om our childhood, 
and shall we remain unchanged 1 Shall we retain 
ideas and principles declared to be erroneous ? Shall 
we continue to adopt the means and appliances of 
years long past, and practically cease to be while yet 
in being? Shall man become as dead while yet 
among the living, and ere he goes down to the grave 
have willingly thrown oflF life and all its glorious and 
godlike privileges 1 

In considering that portion of the subject which 
relates to the best means of increasing the useftdness 
of these Institutions, it must be admitted that as yet 
they have not been supported by the class they were 
originally intended to benefit, to such extent as was 
rather sanguinely looked for. That the great body 
of artisans, mechanics, and others for whom they 
were intended, have kept aloof, or have but slightly 
availed themselves of the advantages derivable from 
a participation in the education to be obtained from 
attendance at the instruction imparted in them, is 
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a fact not corroborative of the non-appreciation of 
the advantages of education which has been allied 
as the cause, but is rather to be attributed to the 
want of adaptation in the means of giving instruction, 
to the circumstances of the individuals requiring it 
These Institutions have generally taken too high 
a stand in regard to the charge for admission to their 
advantages, to suit those, upon whose co-operation, 
they relied for aid. Although furnishing instruction 
at a cost trifling with former charges, this cost yet 
reaches an amoimt which many men cannot easily 
6^ord with due regard to the interests of their family, 
even when anxious to do so. That this excuse ia 
made by numbers without reason may be true, but 
it does not weaken its force when used by the more 
ill-paid of our active population, some of whom hold 
education at as high a rate as the most afi^uent and 
cultured aroimd them ; and when it is considered 
that there are many other circumstances contri- 
buting to swell the cost of membership, it gives to 
this excuse a validity claiming attention at our hands. 
But the expenses necessarily attending an Institution 
supplied with the various resources necessary for 
carrying on any system of instruction in which many 
tastes have to be gratified, must be great, and the 
existence of large debts due by many of these Insti- 
tutions, proving the amount of expense greater than 
that of the income, shows plainly that as at present 
constituted they have put forth nearly the minimum 
charge at which they can admit the pubhc, until 
greatly increased numbers are anxious to contri- 
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bute aid and avail themselves of the advantages 
offered. 

There is also another reason why more has not 
yet been effected in adding to the numbers who 
firequent these Institutions: and that is, the late 
hour to which business is prolonged in shops and 
manufactories in nearly all trading occupations, — 
incapacitating a very great proportion of working 
men from all power to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunities held out, preventing them from devoting any 
attention to mental pursuits, and making them anxious 
alone for such a degree of stimulant as may keep alive 
their attention until the hour of rest, or refreshen 
the mind by change, for a continuance of its toil on 
the ensuing day. This is an evil which, thanks to 
the exertions of those who are seeking to destroy its 
influence, is slowly passing away ; but it has been, 
and yet is acting injuriously to the welfare of all 
Institutions having the latter portion of the day 
only, or nearly so, in which to attract and obtain 
the attendance of members. And it is this which 
is leading thousands of individuals nightiy to scenes 
they would otherwise shim, and to the adoption of 
pursuits they would have had but little tempta- 
tion to follow, but for that prostration of the 
faculties which this slavery, mental and physical, 
produces. Until this evil greatiy ceases ; until men 
can spare some portion of their power for the patient 
and often laborious pursuit of mental cultivation, 
after the hours of their daily trade labour be past ; 
imtil they can avail themselves of the instruction 
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olfered, while some degree of fi'esbness and vigour 
lasts, and come not with mind and body already 
overtasked and enervated; these Institutions hold 
out but little prospect of great success — success 
commensurate with their design and imiversal im- 
portance. 

But it must also be admitted, when allowances 
have been made for many debarred from enter- 
ing these Institutions by the operation of the causes 
just stated, that another cause of their progress 
being stayed is, the non-appreciation, on the part 
of a large portion of the public, of the utility of their 
existence. The perception of the value of educa- 
tion, although it has been greatly on the increase 
of late, is yet comparatively feeble and vacillating, 
or men would more clearly show the strength of this 
perception, by contributing aid for its increased 
dissemination both in their own minds and in the 
minds of others. There are those who have the 
means, who have the time, who profess to believe 
education a great moral agent, and who yet furnish 
no support to Mechanic Institutions. Among the 
working and the middle classes, such men equally 
abound, — ^men who see schools springing up around 
them, in which the instruction given puts to shame 
that they were advantaged by in their boyhood, and 
who yet are not stimulated by the love of knowledge 
or the disgrace of comparative ignorance, to do any 
thing to urge on their own education, or aid the 
means of educating others in the like position. 
Against this considerable and inert mass, these 
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Institutions have to act^ in awakening the interest 
which should be felt on this subject; and in 
drawing within their influence this great body 
wiU their future strength lie ; and until this be 
effected, whatever the amount of good realized, they 
are toiling on their way but with partial and feeble 
success. 

The task these Institutions would be benefited by 
undertaking is, the preparation of the public mind 
for rightly estimating the value of education ; and 
.their aid should be afforded to all means tending 
to advance it, by the removal of such obstacles 
as contribute to obstruct the desire for its attain- 
ment, and its due course when such desire is 
apparent ; with this view, they should become In- 
stitutions of a more public character. Some portion 
of the instruction to be obtained within them, shoidd 
be given at a very trifling charge, if not upon some 
occasions gratuitously ; and where this cannot be 
effected by the present expensive arrangements, other 
plans of less cost should if possible be adopted. 
Were these Institutions carried on for private profit, 
an occasional temptation gratuitously offered to those 
whose aid is sought, might contribute to further this 
pecimiary end ; — ^it frequently does in other matters, 
and the like result might follow in respect to these 
Institutions ; — ^but as personal profit is not the object, 
the advantage gained would be an augmentation of 
means for effecting the purpose for which they were 
originated ; but if this were not the case at first, as 
education is their only object, so ihat the members 

£ 
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obtain all for which they contribute the funds, it 
wiU be a cause of gratulation rather than i^gret, 
that the cause of education has progressed by their 
help, and that others, who had not shared the ex- 
pense, have to some extent been also advantaged. 
The remonstrance that some might urge, that we are 
doing for others that which they care not enough 
for, to avail themselves of at a cost, wiU no more tell 
against such an act, than the like plea used against 
a contribution to a school, from which we can expect 
to derive only a very remote benefit, if any advantage 
be expected. These Institutions can but prosper as 
they have an intelligent population aroimd tibiem. 
Create the intelligence required in any, the best way 
you can^ and you have then the sources upon which 
you can rely for carrying on and perfecting your 
w<30rk. Men will not pay for that, the necessity or 
utility of which they have no appreciation; give 
them if possible the power to appreciate — give them 
some little insight into the advantages to follow the 
associating themselves with you ; do this to some 
extent without asking for money first — do it heartily, 
and as with a thorough conviction of the truth of 
your own views, and you will bring men within the 
influence of your teachings, to hold them there as 
active and intelligent members of your society. For 
what by your teachings you would effect, there 
needs preparation, and preparation also to draw 
within the scope of your teaching. The education 
of school and of after life may have contributed 
something of this preparatory state of mind ; and it 
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is the duty and interest of an Institution to com- 
plete the work thus begun, for just in proportion as 
this preparation exists, will men be calculated to 
avail themselves of the advantages offered by our 
Institutions. 

To contribute to this, it would be desirable that 
to all these Institutions schools should be attached ; 
not with the view of undertaking the education of 
the whole youthftd population immediately sur- 
rounding, — as this might be impossible, — ^but for 
the purpose of earnestly endeavouring to raise the 
character of school education generally, and of 
building up a population with whose earliest recol- 
lections some of the advantages of these Institutions 
should be associated. There would be the oppor- 
timities of education becoming at these schools a 
more influential, practical, and acceptable mode of 
fitting minds for those struggles in which after life 
involves them, and of enabling them throughout 
their subsequent career to draw from it that 
strength, which men taught early to think rather 
than to remember, ever derive in all circumstances 
from such culture. There are very many hours in 
the course of the day in which the greater part of 
these buildings are unoccupied ; this time is well 
adapted for a day-school, and the arrangements 
necessary might be made to interfere but little with 
the usual appropriation of the rooms. By making 
this use of the time, and endeavouring to carry out 
such improvements in youthftil education as might 
from time to time be suggested, the interests not 
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only of those immediately advantaged would be 
advanced, but by improving the general character 
of education in the locality, the interests of the 
Institution also might be very much forwarded. 
This is no novel feature in these Institutions; 
although it is one that has not met with that degree 
of attention its importance merited. There are two 
recent instances in town of the plan being adopted : 
one at the " National Hall," Holbom ; the other at 
the Mechanic Institution, Southampton Buildings ; 
the former owes its establishment to Mr. Lovett, 
and the latter appears to be much of a copy, both in 
chai'ges and in other matters, of the plans Mr. Lovett 
has adopted. The advantage of these schools is, that 
while the character of the education is suited to the 
highest requirements of any class, it is made in no 
way exclusive — all being alike the recipients of the 
whole amount of instruction, so far as the endeavour 
to make them so can effect the purpose, and the 
lowness of price placing this tuition within the 
reach of almost every regularly employed labour- 
ing man's child. 

It would extend the utility of these Institutions 
to have occasional and not infrequent gratuitous 
lectures delivered, not upon abstruse and minute 
matters, but upon such subjects of general import- 
ance as would interest and attract pubhc attention, 
and contribute to that desire for fiirther information, 
upon the extent of which much of the further pro- 
gress of the Institution must depend. To such 
lectures I would add others also, at a cost very much 
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below that usually charged at Literary and Scientific 
Institutions, and in this way deriving a remunerative 
price to the Institution from the number attending, 
rather than from the greater charge of admission. 
These it would be well to consider as apart from the 
regular course of lectures delivered in the season, 
but to which also the public should be admitted 
at such charges as the members might decide 
upon, lest too low a rate of admission might cause 
offence. There can be but little doubt that the 
lower the rate of such charges, the better for the 
Institution, and the little inconvenience resulting, 
but trifling, if any, as few pay the most insignificant 
sura for admission to a lecture for any other than 
an useftd purpose, and are therefore likely to be 
well behaved and orderly during its deliverance. 
The present rate of admission when such public 
admission is allowed, is considerably higher at most 
Institutions than what is charged at more public 
lectures, and has the effect of keeping the theatres of 
these Institutions, which should be the principal 
lecture-rooms of the metropolis, comparatively empty 
by this select and exclusive system, while others are 
well attended, and that work is being done elsewhere 
which falls within their special province. 

The system of mutual instruction, both as it con- 
tributes to lessen the expenses of these Institutions, 
and more effectively tends to educate those engaged 
in it, should be more generally adopted and extended 
by those who would advance their usefulness. Thus 
to advocate mutual instruction, is not to say that 
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such instruction is likely to be at all times of the 
highest character — it is impossible that it should be 
so, and yet it maybe more effective in preparing minds 
for the higher departments of human knowledge 
than that instruction which emanates from those the 
most learned. Such are, for the greater part, raised 
above much of the weakness, difficulties, and blind- 
ness, to which those who are first striving after 
knowledge are subject ; they see, and wonder others 
806 not as themselves ; their vast acquirements 
rather deter by the fear of never being able by 
our greatest exertion to attain such mental excel- 
lence. But in mutual efforts we are not so discou- 
raged. By our difficulties being shared in, we are 
strengthened for the work, and a greater stimulus is 
likely to be created, and greater intellectual exertion 
used. The attainments of those more successful, 
appearing to have carried them only a little in 
advance, and the road pursued being known by our 
having witnessed the journey along it of him, who 
may have set out with us, and whose various stages 
of progress we have seen, we are urged on to follow 
by perceiving not the possibility alone, but the pro- 
bability of success awaiting us. 

In carrying out this system of instruction, and by 
an union among Institutions, a class might be formed, 
the members of which could ably contribute to the 
oral instruction afforded in such Institutions, and aid 
in laying the foundation for a more extensive super- 
structure, the materials for which could be sought 
elsewhere. By such means, and perhaps by such 
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only, whole courses of lectures might be delivered 
upon subjects, by which a more thorough insight 
would be given than it is possible to give by the two 
or three lectures of the brief course to which is con- 
fined the imparting nearly the whole or principal 
facts of any science under the present system. These 
lectures of the Mutual Instruction class would not 
prevent the necessity of attending the others, but 
would rather prepare for their more fitting reception, 
by enabling the mind to seize more rapidly upon the 
distinguishing features of a science brought not for 
the fii*st time before it, but to which some previous 
attention had been directed, although imaided by the 
greater talent and more complete and perfect expe- 
riments of the professed lecturer. Such a plan could 
only be worked out by an Institution availing itself 
of the talent to be foimd scattered among the mem- 
bers of all others, and also of such talent as might be 
found to exist, although unconnected with any Insti- 
tution, if it could be obtained and devoted to this 
work. Foremost in the list of subjects in this system 
of regular instruction should stand history ; a course 
of lectures upon which, more especially English 
history, should be occasionally and frequently deli- 
vered. Courses on biography, astronomy^ and the 
various sciences might in like way be gone through, 
and this could be effected by mutual exertions among 
those willing to share in the task ; and if conversation 
in connexion with the fe,cts and events brought 
forward were engaged in at the close of the lecture 
this interesting mode of communicating and fixing 
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in the mind some degree of information, would have 
advantageous results. 

To all these classes, and to all other opportunities 
of instruction, it would be better if admittance were 
allowed to such as only desired a particular attain- 
ment, at separate charges and distinct from the 
general price of membership, than, as now, making 
that the only possibility of admission. To those 
who desired to acquire a knowledge of the French 
language, and cared not for the other advantages 
the Institution offered, let the opportunity be given 
of availing themselves of the class established foi* 
this purpose; and so with respect to every class, 
whether for discussion, music, philosophical pur- 
suits or art, at such charges as would be propor- 
tionate. 

And within the list of subjects upon which it 
would be of great advantage to afford some infor- 
mation and instruction, men's moral, social, and 
pohtical rights and duties should be included : those 
Institutions teach little which do not teach some- 
thing of these, and in advocating the claims of such 
instruction to the consideration of those to whoba 
the management of these associations is entrusted, 
it is not that any desire exists to convert them into 
political or religious bodies, but to render them more 
effective for the purposes of education. A course of 
instruction upon moral philosophy — of teaching cal- 
culated to show the adaptation of morality to the 
urtherance of the happiness of mankind ; of the 
general laws upon which its dictates are based, and 
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the modification and perversion of those laws in the 
daily practices of men — such teachings, illustrated 
by fects from history and biography, might bring 
before the attention of an audience principles upon 
which they, in common with others, profess to act ; 
but which rust in disuse, or become blunted by the 
conflict maintained in daily life. And political in- 
struction also should be imparted. If a knowledge 
of history be useftd, its proper application to the 
exigencies of the times in which we live must have 
a fer greater utility. It is useless for man to acquire 
a knowledge of the actions of his fellow-men in past 
periods, without he be enabled — and instruction 
must make him better enabled — ^to apply that learning 
to his own situation with advantage and success. 
A knowledge of histoiy disabuses the mind of many 
impressions ignorantly received and retained of what 
the past has been, and of the course and progress of 
human events. It puts in their true position, and 
in fitting colours, those periods of the past which 
are with regret looked back upon as "good old 
times," as times of higher capabilities of enjoyments 
and happiness than succeeding times have been ; and 
shows the fallacy of those who imagine the " golden 
age" one of a long gone period, rather than one 
which, in the fulness of time, and by man's moral 
and intellectual exertions, future ages have yet to 
realize. But the knowledge of our social and 
political condition is of more importance than that 
of history ; it shows us what is keeping back this 
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advance of the human family, and indicates the 
changes that must take place ere their progress can 
be accelerated. There are some to whom these 
matters do not recommend themselves, more espe- 
cially as a portion of the education to be supplied by 
these Institutions. Such consider the great mass of 
mankind as having nothing to do with laws but to 
obey them, and consider political subjects as altogether 
without the reach and attention of the many, and 
beyond their power to direct or control usefully. 
And if men are to be kept ignorant, it may so seem 
to be ; but i^ on the contrary, they are to possess 
and use the faculties of nature, and to realize the 
apparent purpose of their wondrously constructed 
mental power, then have they one and all more to 
do with what are termed political matters than with 
any other matter that may come under their notice, 
^or upon none other does their condition, mental and 
physical, so much depend. Upon their amount of 
knowledge and upon their influence in such matters 
will they have to rely for the free exercise of thought, 
speech, and action ; and this freedom, so for as it 
has been exercised with due regard to the same 
exercise of freedom in others, has ever contributed 
to the more perfect development of those higher 
characteristics of mind which elevate man above the 
mere animal. Upon the amount of capability pos- 
sessed by a people in respect to subjects of political 
self-government; in their right appreciation of its 
objects, and the mode of effecting those objects, — o 
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their just perception of its power and functions, of 
what is within and what beyond its attainment ; 
upon this will depend the amount of benefit to be 
derived from its influence. Just in proportion as man 
is free is he likely to become possessed of the true 
attributes of humanity. Self-government alone can 
impart the consciousness of freedom, and he who is 
not only debarred this right, but prevented also from 
devoting his thoughts to subjects so deeply inter- 
esting to him, must become dwarfed in his intel- 
lectual proportions, and the whole compass of his 
mental being narrowed within limits that must 
disparage and degrade it from its fitting greatness. 
And the problems that have now to be worked out 
in the social and political world, are they likely to 
be solved the more truly for the amount of ignorance 
that exists 1 Will increase of knowledge tend to 
less correct solution of the difficulties in which new 
theories are said to be involving society 1 If anarch- 
ical principles are to be put down, from whence is 
the power to arise — whence the peace, law, and order 
that is to prevail in their place 1 — ^from ignorance, or 
an increased amount of intelligence 1 And if dissatis- 
faction exists as to social or political condition, what 
is to allay iti Surely intelligence only; by dissi- 
pating the discontent if the grounds for it be insuffi- 
cient, or by removing the cause and thus quieting it. 
Certainly no permanent good can be obtained by 
diverting men's attention from these subjects, but 
very much advantage must follow the preparation of 
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their minds to grapple with the questions arising at 
dijfferent periods in connexion with matters so closely 
interwoven with their daily habits and pursuits. If 
man has any concern whatever with society ; if his 
existence is to be other than that of an individual 
apart from all others, uninfluencing and uninfluenced 
by their actions ; if he is to be a social being, owing 
any duty to his neighbour, and claiming any return 
as his due from that neighbour ; social and political 
affairs must interest him, must be of sufficient im- 
portance to claim a place in any plan for advancing 
his general education. 

There is one day of the week in which these 
Institutions are for the most part unoccupied and 
unused for any of their educational purposes, and it 
would at first sight appear strange that where so much 
is desired to be effected, one day out of seven, or 
nearly eight weeks in the year, should be suffered to 
lie waste, as it were, — ^barren of all useful results, — 
were it not that the feelings of many are known to be 
opposed to a more active course. In advocating the 
opening of these Institutions on the Sunday, it is not 
to be considered that any desire is felt to draw men 
from what they may consider their devotional duties, 
or to provoke a rivalry between places of religious 
worship and Literary Institutions. No such design 
is contemplated. What is desired, is this, — ^that to 
those who do not frequent church or chapel, to 
whom the Sunday is a day of idleness or listless 
occupation — ^perhaps broken in upon by some portion 
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of the business of the week being turned to for 
occasional relief; and to others, who, after the greater 
part of the day has been passed in bed, at night 
sally out, adding to the numbers who amidst the 
glitter and glare of some one or other of the tawdry 
saloons of our metropolis and its environs finish 
the day amidst the fumes of smoke and drinks, in 
society, not of the most religious, the most gifted or 
enlightened of our species — and to aU such as these, 
churches are open in vain; would it not be well, 
would it not be better, that attempts were made to 
witlidraw some of these from their undignified and 
wasteful courses by the attraction of the reading- 
rooms, the classes, or the lectures of our Institutions 1 
It might be that they who term themselves religious 
would not come, but would they rather that no good 
should be effected because the good they desire 
cannot be attained, or their efforts for its attainment 
be appreciated ] 

There is high ground for maintaining the utility 
of all educational institutions, public libraries, mu- 
«eimis, <fec. being open on that day when men can 
the more readily avail themselves of the advantages 
offered ; but the question here is limited to the 
greater or lesser benefits accruing from the usual 
mode in which great numbers pass the day, to those 
courses which our Institutions would enable some to 
adopt, were their resources available upon the Sunday 
us on other days* 

And it would further extend the usefulness of 
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these Institutions were something more attempted 
to be done to advance female education, which is, 
by the plan generally adopted in them, as by 
nearly every other for general culture, made a 
secondary matter of consideration ; wherefore, it 
might perhaps be difficult to tell; but that as it 
always has been so, the same beaten path is yet 
nearly adhered to. There might be some attempts 
made to prepare them for the performance of their 
social duties, when it is to them that the entire 
nurture and early education of the young is almost 
exclusively confided. 

These appear to be the principal means of ox- 
tending the advantages to which this essay refers. 
Whether more of amusement might not be blended 
with the graver subjects of tuition, is a question 
worthy consideration, and much might be said in 
its favour, as also of the plan to supply refreshments 
of some light description in the reading-rooms during 
the evening ; but it should be remembered that in 
endeavouring to associate too much of home with 
these Institutions, however advantageous to those 
who are comparatively strangers in the place where 
they are situate, we are contributing to destroy in 
many who have homes, that domesticated feeling 
upon which so many of a man's moral and social 
advantages depend. And there is also some danger 
to be apprehended, in thus ministering to wants 
which any refreshment-rooms or tavern could supply, 
lest these Institutions be diverted from the great 
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purpose for which they were originated, and the 
club-house conveniences become paramount attrac- 
tions to many, who should rather have been trained 
in these Institutions, as in schools, to help forward, 
by an untiring zeal in the pursuit of mental culti- 
vation, that, upon which the future stability and 
beauty of the social fabric must be based — ^unre- 
stricted and universal education. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF INSTITUTIONS — ^EFFECTS EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, 
AND GENERAL — ^EZEBTIONS NECESSARY FOR FURTHER IMPROVE- 
MENT—CHARGES REFUTED. 

The desire created in modem society for the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge has doubtless contributed more 
than any other circumstance to the advancement of 
the human race. It has promoted a general love of 
literature and science ; led to great inventions and 
discoveries ; encouraged peaceM pursuits^ and the 
investigation of the history and principles of politics, 
morals, and religion. The natural tendency of such 
a spirit has not been merely to enlarge the boimd- 
aries of thought, but to open new channels of com- 
munication between man and man, which have, in 
their turn, facilitated trade, and added largely to the 
available wealth of the people. Life is thus made 
subservient to some important object, which is equally 
apparent in the mass as in the individual ; and a& 
knowledge is the power upon ^\a(3ia. ^<e^€^Q^Tc^^\5X* 
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or progression depends, the sources of learning, the 
streams that fertilize the mind, have at all times to 
be pure, and adapted to every emergency. 

To assist in securing this, the fathers of the pre- 
sent generation brought into action the Institutions 
for the improvement of the mechanic, which were 
followed by the establishment of Literary and Scien- 
tific Institutions, or societies nearly similar, for ele- 
vating the condition of the middle class. By these 
means all were to be made participators in those 
mines of wealth which genius in its various labours 
has discovered for increasing the power of man, or 
adding to his social happiness. The struggle in the 
conmiencement tested the enei^es of men gifted 
with no ordinary abilities, either for overcoming 
natural difficulties or surmounting an organized 
opposition. The latter in particular they had to 
encounter, chiefly because the movement was looked 
upon with suspicion by a large nimiber of weU-mean- 
ing persons, who doubted the objects for which the 
Institutions were intended ; or, at least, believed that 
they might be turned into instruments of mischief 
and intrigue. The governing portion of society, who 
monopolized both power and wisdom, was strongly 
opposed to them, on account of the innovations they 
would make in the old system, where ignorance pre- 
vailed with the many, and education only with the 
few ; and their hostility was strengthened because 
the promoters, or at all events the majority, were at 
the same time advocating alterations of a more gene- 
riil character. Notwithstanding these obstacles, plans 
continued to he made for esta\J^daiQ!g the Tnstitu- 
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tions ; the large towns eagerly availed themselves of 
the opportunities at their command ; those smaller 
in extent invited support and influence ; and even 
villages in various parts of the kingdom endeavoured 
in some humble manner to keep pace with the spirit 
of improvement that was awakened. The object was 
accomplished, indeed, in a time much shorter than 
the most sanguine could have expected ; the success 
at once proving that a great mental desire was satis- 
fied which had long gone imcared for. After a short 
interval, those who had opposed their formation 
either joined the Institutions established, or started 
plans of their own, in some instances to check the 
power acquired by others. 

Without any general organization, they have con- 
tinued for about a quarter of a century greatly to 
influence a large portion of the community. Instead 
of ignorance, or indifference to learning, there is an 
eager love of literature, a constant seeking for truth, 
and an avidity for rational and intellectual amuse- 
ments^ which constantly tax the energies of those 
whose profession it is to minister to the higher 
wants of man's nature. No one circumstance could 
unaided have produced this cjiange, although it 
would be difficult to point to any that has contri- 
buted so largely as the Institutions referred to, which 
by lectures, classes, and discussions, have promoted a 
taste for these pursuits. The increased circulation of 
books, especially books of a useful character, cannot 
be overlooked in connexion with this subject. Almost 
coeval with the Institutions, cheap magazines and 
good serial works were introduced, \)!aft ^^o^^^*^ ^^ 
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which, with various improvements, was continued 
to the great benefit of the reading portion of the 
public. Many reasons might be adduced to show 
how the Institutions have assisted in bringing about 
this ehange, and to prove how books of a higher 
character have followed the perusal of periodical 
literature. Not to allude to the taste for reading 
caused by the increase of libraries^ the lectures on 
literature invariably produce a strong interest with 
many in the works of the author; those on the 
elements of science create a desire for further know- 
ledge which only books can supply ; while the dis- 
cussions that frequently occur, as well as the recital 
of passages from writers, ancient and modem, excite 
curiosity suflBcient to lead to a ftirther acquaintance 
with the productions so introduced. Instances could 
be furnished of the benefits that have resulted from 
even the casual mention of a work in the course of 
a lecture, and also from the occasional appearance of 
an author at the periodical meetings, which often 
leads to an inquiry into his productions, and the 
estimate society takes of his merita The Reading 
Room, in its supply of reviews, newspapers, and maga- 
zines, is constantly, stimulating the mind to study ; 
and it may be safely affirmed, that a diligent reader 
never rests contented with productions intended only 
to be ephemeral, but is naturally induced to extend 
his studies into those more solid fruits of mental toil, 
which make up the glorious heritage of our national 
literature. It is not supposed that the extension of 
literature is entirely secured by these means, for 
tiiere now exist powers quite distinct for retaining its 
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hold on public attention ; but it may be reasonably 
maintained, that much is due to these Institutions 
for the rapid strides it has made in so short a period 
among the great bulk of the people, and that a large 
degree of success is still secured by the opportunities 
so offered for the promulgation of its lessons, the 
spreading of its virtues, and the widening of its 
influence.* 

The Institutions have, moreover, been peculiarly 
advantageous for carrying out the objects which 
literature and art have to accomplish in society. 
Before their establishment, difficulties were presented 
even for holding a meeting, and in some places, rare 
indeed were the opportunities for developing by oral 
teaching the resources man possessed for elevating 
his mind, and the rational amusements there were at 
his command. Those resident among the people, 
either from the conflict of political opinions or the 
opposition that existed on religious points, were little 
disposed to enter upon the work ; and it is very 
doubtful whether so many benefits woidd have been 
realized, had not strictly neutral ground been occu- 
pied on the great subjects then agitating society. It 
cannot be questioned, that at first there was a lean- 
ing towards " liberal opinions," but subsequent events 
have almost entirely divested them of all party 
character; and while they are now regarded in a 
true light, it is at last conceded they are only used 
and intended for the purpose avowed. Strictly con- 
fined as they are to moral and social reformation, the 
opinions of the members on religion and politics, 

* Sec Appcndh, ixo\a ^. 
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which are matters after all of individual concern or 
prejudice, are wisely left undisturbed, or only in- 
fluenced indirectly by that conflict of mind which 
must invariably happen in large assemblies. The 
consequence is, the augmentation of benefits among 
those who are associated. A higher sense of moral 
responsibility is more observable, and concurrently 
with the anxiety for self-improvement, there is a desire 
for doing good to others. Societies for social reform, 
in many cases supported by the people themselves, 
are remarkable proofs in corroboration. Temperance 
and provident habits are thus spreading their benefi- 
cial effects ; demands are being made for shortening 
the hours of labour, so as to allow of more mental 
culture and proper recreation ; and the agitation for 
sanitary measures, which will do much to promote 
cleanliness and to impart comfort to the dwellings 
of the poor, is strengthened materially by the know- 
ledge that exists on the subject and the consequent 
unanimity of all parties. These are among the sub- 
stantial fruits that have been realized, although the 
incidental results of such improvements must not be 
lightly estimated, particularly the spirit of order that 
more generally prevails, and the habits of industry 
maintained often under great physical depression. 
It is also apparent, that there is an improving taste 
with respect to amusements. Music is not only 
more admired, but more practised; and the time 
seems fast approaching when that divine art, from 
being everywhere introduced into popular education, 
will exercise its cheering and ennobling influence 
throughout the length and breaAtii oi tke land. The 
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taste for dramatic entertainments of a high nature is 
more general, and it is no exaggeration to state, that 
Shakspere's genius and that of our best writers for 
the stage, were never at any period better under- 
stood, nor have the force and beauty of their senti- 
ments ever commanded so wide an influence. The fine 
arts are also more fully appreciated than formerly, 
and the beautiful creations of the painter and the 
sculptor are not merely received into the palaces and 
halls of the wealthy, but are at last being scattered 
among the humble dwellings of the poor ; their 
teachings transmitted through articles for general 
use, and dispersed in a variety of forms, to supply 
the demand for objects that wiU impart pleasure 
both to the mind and the senses. From the same 
cause, the national museums and galleries are visited 
by thousands where formerly they were visited only 
by hundreds, all of whom devoutly receive the great 
lessons taught by the treasures collected ; and, by 
orderly conduct, studious habits, and mquiring 
mind/ display their gratitude for the benefit th^^ 
conferred.* 

Here, then, are the general results that the spread 
of education has produced, and towards the accom- 
plishment of which the Institutions alluded to have 
in a large degree been instrumental They have in 
all cases afforded a central point for assisting in those 
plans by which wise and philanthropic measures are 
carried, and for furnishing opportunities for supply- 
ing those cravings of the mind which intellectual 

♦ See Appendix, note B. 
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pleasures and amusements can alone satisfy. Pro- 
perly to understand these advantages, the first five 
and twenty years of the present century should 
be compared with the subsequent twenty-five years 
which have nearly expired. Without mentioning 
the depraved habits of the people, so little elevated 
above those of the brute, or the amusements that 
degraded them in every sense, and deadened the 
best feelings of their nature, the absence of education 
and the slight value placed on it where it was pro- 
vided, were at once illustrative of deep-rooted igno- 
rance. This was felt not only in remote districts, 
but in towns, where men of every condition congre- 
gated ; where the demands of wealth and luxury 
supported not only bodily, but mental labour ; and 
where it was least likely that such poverty of mind 
should aboimd. Schools, however, like institutions 
for adults and youths, are now demanded in every 
district, if not in every hamlet ; education is being 
provided for the poor as well as imparted to the 
rich ; and the calling of the teacher, instead of being 
lightly estimated, is, happily, regarded as one of 
national importance. 

That these results may be preserved, education 
must not only be general, but its character for ex- 
cellence maintained. Institutions, whether attended 
by the mechanic or the middle classes, must, in par- 
ticular, be closely examined, for their peculiar mis- 
sion is to carry on and even extend the influence 
over the mind which the school conmiences ; and 
it must be apparent that perfection will only be 
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attained by the best teachers being secured on the 
most advantageous terms, and by. practically testing 
the utility of the schemes adopted. More investiga- 
tion would on every groiind be desirable, for much 
of the novelty is wearing oflP, and amidst the demands 
of society, the promoters of many Institutions have 
not, in all cases, continued to examine the machinery 
their exertions and talents set in motion. The public 
press, also, is singularly apathetic, rarely noticing 
their internal arrangements, the defects that may 
occasionally exist, or the advantages they offer to 
particular classes in the community. The indiffer- 
ence is certainly greater in the metropolis than in 
the provinces ; but it prevails generally to a larger 
extent than is compatible with the connexion which 
should exist between agents that are alike endeavour- 
ing to improve society. Indeed, were the friends of 
popular education again to support by their pre- 
sence, and to aid in securing the co-operation of the 
press, whatever is deficient in the plans and constitu- 
tions would, doubtless, be remedied, and an increase 
of public support would necessarily follow. 

Such a union, in fact, would be productive of in- 
calculable benefits, and might dispel some fears and 
illusions that have recently appeared. Having sur- 
moimted the charge of a corrupt or negative influ* 
ence, the Institutions are now asserted to encourage 
merely superficial knowledge, and to create conceit 
in the minds of the members when their abilities are 
often of the most shallow character. The friends 
and founders, if this be true, would have much to 
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perform, and probably would lament making the 
" little learning" a source of vain presumption. But 
can this in sincerity be included among the defects 
of existing Institutions 1 Upon what occasions, it 
maybe asked, is this hollow assimiption of intellect 
displayed ? When is the arrogance assumed ? Neither 
teachers of languages, nor lecturers, even when most 
impartial, have furnished evidence in support of such 
charges. Nor has any been afforded by the statements 
of those men of education and influence, who interest 
themselves in the welfare of such Institutions. In- 
quiries of these parties, or of any who from experience 
and actual observation imderstand the subject, will 
elicit information as to the humble investigation, and 
the patient labour bestowed on many studies ; of the 
useful, and in not a few instances extensive course of 
reading adopted; and of the calm, patient, and 
almost reverential attention given to those who dis- 
course on the wonders of science and the beauties of 
literature. But were such evidence refused there 
would still be ample proof in the lives of those whose 
education in a great part, if not wholly, has been con- 
ducted within these Institutions. Many are occupy- 
ing positions of responsibility, where soimd talent is 
indispensable, and others are fast winning their 
way by honourable exertion into public fiavour. It 
may, however, be asserted, that those whose ambition 
is disappointed, and those who are successful, do not 
bear a moderate proportion to each other. Let this 
be granted, and these colleges for popular instruction, 
where those whose day is spent in toil assemble but 
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for a few hours in the evemng, will but occupy the 
same position of the higher sanctuaries of learning, 
where abundance of wealth is employed, where lives 
are devoted to the diffusion of knowledge, and where 
everything around prompts to studious exertion for 
the attainment either of fame or power. The system 
cannot in justice suffer for the evils that may exist 
beyond its power of control ; for abuses will doubtless 
arise regardless of external circumstances or tradi- 
tional importance. Judged of by their fiiiits, the Insti- 
tutions still merit the assistance and encouragement 
that have been bestowed on them ; they also con- 
tinue to deserve the support of those for whose 
benefit they are chiefly intended ; and the good they 
have already accomplished is a sure guarantee for 
the future, when by an increase of judicious plans, 
which experience and wisdom will determine, a more 
extensive career of usefulness shall be commenced, 
that will materially assist in the mental elevation 
of the great bulk of the conmiunity. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

STATISTICS — TITLES — ^NUBIBER OP INSTITUTIONS AND MEMBERS— 
SUBSCRIPTIONS — INNOVATIONS ON THE ORIGINAL DESIGN — RE- 
LIGIOUS ASSOCIATIONS—K^LUBS — THE XTECESSITT OP ORGANIZA- 
TION. 

Notwithstanding the large degree of success, it 
cannot be supposed that the objects originally con- 
templated are fulfilled until the Institutions exercise 
a universal influence. From various causes more 
division has hitherto existed than is desirable, and 
many parties have yet to be attracted to enrol them- 
selves as members. To all classes amusement of 
some kind or other is necessary ; and, as it is too 
often sought beyond the Institution, its extent and 
character have not yet, it is thought, been sufficiently 
regarded. In some instances the middle classes have 
alone co-operated, and in other instances the working 
classes. The proportion from the mechanic has 
throughout been smaller than is generally believed, 
while the tradesmen and their assistants, clerks and 
members of professions, have frequently formed the 
majority. The yoimger branches of feonilies have in 
many cases supplied more members than those of 
mature years, imtil the Institutions may be said to 
hold a position between the school and the sphere 
of active engagement in business. The male sex 
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also largely preponderates over the female, and there 
is scarcely any connexion with the household influ- 
ences, which do so much to improve those feelings 
of affection which exist more or less in every 
breast.* 

These are general appearances with, doubtless, 
every Institution, which only a casual glance will 
corroborate. Statistics, as to their more particular 
features, are rather meagre and unfortunately diffi- 
cult to obtain, although there are some means of 
knowing their extent throughout England, the rates 
of subscription paid, and the number of members 
that are supposed to belong to each. From a careful 
examination, the following analysis may be regarded 
as substantially correct, while the separation that is 
made, with regard to the rates of admission, will 
furnish some evidence as to the class of persons 
who participate in the benefits provided. 

They consist, then, of those denominated Literary 
and Scientific Institutions, Mechanics Institutions, 
Mutual Improvement Societies, Social and Educa- 
tional Assemblies, Athenaeums, Whittington Clubs, 
and others that in any way bear upon the moral 
improvement of the people by such an agency. 
Excluding the private societies, which may be re- 
garded as almost general, there are not less than 
278 organized bodies in England, having, it is be- 
lieved, premises or apartments with all the necessary 
appliances for active exertion : such as Hbraries, 
lectures, and in many cases professors of languages 

* See Appendix, note C. 
G 
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and science, and teachers of the useful arts and 
accomplishments. 

The number of members are necessarily subject 
to great fluctuation, arising from the variable habits 
of the people, and the changes that occur in the 
sources from which their income is derivable. Allow- 
ing for these circumstances, there must upon an 
average be more than 60,000 persons of various 
ages connected with these Institutions. This indeed 
nmst be but a moderate computation, for 249 out of 
the 278 mentioned, are reported to have 56,048 
members, the numbers belonging to the remaining 
29 not being known, although from the localities in 
which several are fixed, they must be considered as 
amongst the most popular and influential. 

The only mode, at present available, of arriving at 
the respective positions in life of the persons com- 
prised in this number, is through the following 
statement, by which will also be seen the rates of 
subscription that command the greatest support : — 

31 Institutions with subscriptions between Is. and 5^. 
92 „ „ 6*. „ 10*. 6d. 

16 „ „ 12*. „ 21*. 

10 „ „ 24*. „ 42*. 

84 . „ „ of varions rates. 

The Institutions omitted in this classification have 
not made known their rates of subscription, while in 
those cases where several rates are charged, the 
object is either to make reductions in favour of age, 
or allowances for the difference in position of life. 
The information thus obtained is of course very im- 
perfect for the purpose desired, but the truth is, the 
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Institutioiis are not so easily divided into classes as 
may be generally supposed. The titles assumed differ 
as much as the subscriptions, and neither can be 
regarded as satisfiEictory data from which to deduce 
any exact principle. Large towns, for instance, such 
as London, Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmin^iam, 
have each several Institutions, offering various ad- 
vantages, suitable either for the districts in which 
they are situated or for those who are likely to 
render support Hence the Mechanics Institutions 
generally, are not confined to artizans ; on the con- 
trary, the members belong to a great variety of 
occupations, and are doubtless influenced in their 
choice by reasons altogether apart from those of 
title. So in like manner with those who belong to 
the Literary and Scientific Institutions, where the 
rates of subscription are mostly higher ; the mem- 
bers hold various positions in society, and have a 
great diversity of occupation. The natural inference, 
therefore, is, that people are collected to a particular 
Institution simply because it is most suitable for 
their purpose, or because they are prejudiced in 
its favour. "Where there is no choice, there being 
only one Institution, it is obvious that the members 
equally differ in character, position, and occupation. 
Such in fact must be the case throughout the king- 
dom ; for, with the exception of those places already 
mentioned, the towns and villages possess generally 
but one Institution, at which the bulk of the in- 
dustrial classes unite for obtaining knowledge, and 
securing the luxuries of literature and science. 
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It must from these circumstances be at once seen 
how indispensable the Institutions are to those whose 
evenings offer the only time for mental culture and 
recreation. Not merely to one class in society, but 
to all without distinction, they have advantages that 
could not now be dispensed with, and they have 
materially assisted in teaching many how much can 
be obtained by association, which would altogether 
be beyond the reach of an individual. Through 
changes of an intellectual character, there has thus 
been produced in England a social revolution, which 
has not been confined within its own borders ; but 
throughout Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, the ex- 
ample has been largely followed. Institutions have 
also been established in many places on the conti- 
nent of America ; in several dependencies of the 
British Crown in Asia and Africa ; and in the distant 
regions of Australia, where doubtless a great nation 
is fast springing from the Saxon race. Thus they 
have assumed a truly national character ; wherever 
they exist, their value and importance are derived 
from the people themselves; the benefits conferred 
are proportioned to the support they receive ; 
while their ultimate worth can alone be tested by 
the manner in which they are transmitted from one 
generation to another. 

It may not be imimportant to ascertain the changes 
that have been introduced in their fundamental 
character, and the new features that have at various 
periods been added to the original plans. The 
most remarkable, as a significant " sign of the times,** 
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is, that many religious bodies have convened meetings 
for literary and scientific purposes, which, to a cer- 
tain extent, oppose those Institutions that are con- 
fined simply to secular matters, and leave religion 
to its own appropriate sphere. Young men, in par- 
ticular, are invited to join these associations, where 
they are subject, in most cases, to such regulations 
as the clergymen or ministers may enjoin. The 
number of these societies is, undoubtedly, on the 
increase, every activity being used in their favour ; 
and, occasionally, by employing arguments against 
Institutions of a more popular nature, both in de- 
sign and management. The objections to such' 
appear to be, that they allow too free an inquiry 
into a large range of subjects, and invite lecturers of 
various opinions to instruct the members. How far, 
amidst the contentions of society, and the dififerences 
of opinion on almost every topic, these new associa- 
tions legitimately exercise their power cannot per- 
haps be determined ; but there are some grounds for 
fearing that sectarianism is too often indiilged in, 
and that religious hostility and rancour are not 
altogether excluded. It is, however, to be hoped 
that priestcraft will not be revived in all its odious- 
ness ; or that, jealous of the diffusion of knowledge, 
any portion of those devoted to the sacred calling 
will attempt its restriction within improper limits, 
and give to it a bias as imjust to the enlargement of 
the human mind, as it is uncalled for and unneces- 
sary. Let there be no unfair rivalry, and let justice 
at least be done to those means by which so much 
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good has been achieved. The churdi, or rather 
*' the religious world," surely wiU not, after so long 
a period of lethargy, commence war on the right 
of free discussion, the promulgation of facts based on 
science, or the full understanding of that Uterature 
which, perhaps, most truly embodies the realities of 
the Christian virtues. Where are the groimds of 
interference on these subjects? There can be no 
reason to apprehend a diminution of reUgion when 
the natural world is appealed to in proof of scrip- 
tural revelation ; still less can there be grounds of 
hostility to studies that raise men from nature to 
"nature's God." If the object professed by these 
new associations be a true one, more good would 
result from a combination with Institutions where 
these questions are appropriately discussed, and the 
coimtry at large would be convinced that opposition 
does not exist, nor that a monopoly of power, and a 
suppression of every mental pursuit that is beyond 
the pale of the Church, are, if not ostensibly avowed, 
the objects secretly cherished. 

Another innovation on the original principle is in 
the clubs that have recently started for the purpose 
of uniting physical and social comforts with literary 
pursuits. Conscious they were propoimding a novelty 
that really had an important bearing on a great num- 
ber of people, the promoters of these clubs exercised 
their talents and ingenuity to bring them into, exten- 
sive repute. They represented that each department 
they proposed would be rendered efficient ; that a much 
greater economy woiQd be practised ; and that from 
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the consumption of so many articles, a profit would 
be realized which would provide more of the com- 
forts, elegances, and luxuries of life than the middle 
classes had previously enjoyed from such associations. 
Without for a moment disparaging the results that 
have been realized, it may be fairly asserted that all 
these benefits have not as yet been secured. The 
difficulties have, however, been great, arising from 
the want of practical information that would guide 
the managers, and also from their not being able to 
prociu*e, at an early period, premises suitable to the 
purpose. On the other hand, these obstacles have 
been materially lessened by the reception given to 
the scheme, and the large amount of pecimiary sup- 
port it has obtained. Experience, so far as it has 
gone, leads to the conviction that, although more 
moderate views must be entertained, the plan is 
capable of conferring considerable advantages on those 
whose daily pursuits bring them to some central 
position, where, by associating imder proper regulai- 
tions, meals and refreshments may be had at a con- 
siderable saving per annum to each individual, and 
certain social benefits procured which, with many, 
would otherwise be altogether imattainable. But it 
cannot be pretended that a club for the industrial 
classes to loimge away their evenings, is an actual 
necessity, or that such a club can, with propriety, 
be charged with the diffusion of hterature and scien- 
tific knowledge, apart even from questions of finance, 
and the due proportion of expense chargeable to each 
department. , Such a union combats with the most 
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opposing features of man's character ; it has to con- 
tend against the alluring enticements of pleasure 
that too often are irresistible ; it runs counter to 
the spiritual aspirations which, at all times, require 
careful attention ; and it increases rather than re- 
moves that barrier which leads so many to avoid 
difficulties, to forego even moderate asceticism, and 
that amoimt of self-denial which are invariably 
among the "things needfiil" to the student. Those 
who wish mental improvement must be free frx>m 
continual temptation; must take firm ground on 
the old maxim of there being no " royal road" to 
knowledge ; and be guided by the inmiutable laws 
that have ever governed human progress, and which 
are constantly demanding separation from things 
that in themselves are subordinate. Hence there 
can be no permanent imion of the club-principle 
with that which regulates Literary Institutions, but 
confining themselves to their respective provinces, 
one to the body, and the other to the mind, they 
will confer different but important benefits on thooe 
whose habits and dispositions may lead them to make 
a selection. Many of the amusements, which have 
become so important to the industrial classes, can 
scarcely be continued with advantage at the clubs ; 
their true position is with the Institutions where 
they can be carried on without danger of perversion 
or fear of being misimderstood, and where they will, 
doubtless, be more convenient to the residences of 
those concerned. 

While thus contending for the perfect integrity of 
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the principle on which the Institutions were esta- 
blished, and for the fiill development of their objects, 
it is not supposed that any thing like perfection 
attaches to them. The difl&culties that exist, how- 
ever, to the full imderstanding of their defects are at 
present almost insuperable, and will remain so imtil 
there is some general organization which will lead 
to stated meetings of the friends and representatives 
of the Institutions, and secure a regular communi- 
cation or correspondence between them. Information 
would then be elicited upon points inost interesting 
in the management ; cordial co-operation would be 
likely to result > errors committed in some eases 
would be avoided; and wise and beneficial plans 
would doubtless be adopted. There are also several 
practical measures to be secured by such a union. 
Lecturers might be engaged by Institutions situated 
near each other either in towns or districts, and 
probably in the metropolis and other large towns 
containing more than one Institution an amalgama- 
tion might occasionally take place, for the purpose of 
securing professional men, whose talents warrant 
them in valuing at a high rate their time and ser- 
vices. Among the points for discussion might be 
included that recurring evil to the finances which 
arises from the temporary secession of members, 
and which at times jeopardises the very existence of 
some Institutions ; deciding whether a Government 
grant might not be solicited, or whether a certain 
reserve from the subscriptions in years of prosperity 
would not be advisable. Measures might be adopted 
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for awakening the country at large to the importance 
of the Institutions, and for securing the services of 
public men of acknowledged reputation oftener than 
has hitherto been the case. 

The necessity has now become more urgent than 
ever for such a conference, as was particidarly seen 
in reference to a recent Act of Parliament which has 
for its object the exemption of the Institutions from 
certain rates and taxes. From the ignorance that 
prevailed on the subject, this measure has been to a 
large extent inoperative. The wording of the Act is 
so loose, and its details at such variance with the 
circumstances to which they have to be applied, that 
objections have been urged successfully against the 
exemptions ; and after a lapse of two or three 
years devoted only to mutual resistance and oppo- 
sition, a Bill will have to be brought in to set the 
matter at rest for the future. It is apparent, how- 
ever, that imless the Institutions act cordially together 
there will be no very great degree of success, because 
of the differences as to position, and certain minute 
details as to the residence of officials, which prevail 
throughout the country. The same must occur in 
any other case which may arise concerning the 
Institutions at large ; and it is greatly to be hoped 
some mode of combined action will speedily be 
adopted, that strength and solidity may be given to 
the respective managements, and that measures may 
be carried out collectively, which wiU render them 
more immediately useful, -and improve their position 
for the future. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OQUIBT INTO SXTECTS— SUGGESTIONS 70B INTESNAL IMPROVE- 
MENT — THE CONDUCT OP COMMITTEES AND MEMBEBS — IINAKCES 
— LECTURES — CLASSES — ^AMUSEMENTS. 

Webe the means for a general examination to exist, 
it would be much easier than at present to inquire 
into the various causes of efficiency and decline. It 
may not be unimportant, however, to speculate as to 
what, in all probability, would be the most promi- 
nent points in those cases where there has been a 
falling off of members, or a positive dissolution of an 
Institution. Without again alluding to the with- 
drawal of many of the early supporters, there may 
be mentioned divisions between the managing com- 
mittees and their constituents, which it is feared are 
far too prevalent, although at all times productive of 
dangerous if not fiital consequences. Singleness of 
purpose and perfect harmony are as indispensable to 
the success of large bodies as to the happiness of 
individuals, and no sacrifice can be deemed too great 
that will secure the advantages that result from 
making them the primary elements of every move- 
ment. On all occasions, in matters smaU and great, 
with individuals of every class and character, hearty, 
earnest co-operation should be maintained. Human 
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progress is especially promoted by a unity of purpose, 
and although there may be many modes adopted for 
arriving at a specific object, the general good should 
be predominant to individual feelings and prejudices. 
Among none should this be more steadfastly observed 
than by those whose pursuit is knowledge, whose 
endeavours are for improvement, and whose aim is 
to elevate themselves by those studies which make 
men wiser, impart happiness to others, and enlarge 
the spheres of usefulness. 

Financial difficulties and mismanagement may also 
be regarded as a prominent cause of decay. This evil 
varies so greatly, according to the circumstances 
which prevail, that only the most cursory infor- 
mation can be gleaned, although it is well known 
that there are but few exemptions from serious 
embarrassment. To define their position in this 
respect, the Institutions may be divided into two 
classes; the first, being those where the building 
belongs to a proprietary body, who receive interest 
on their investment ; the second, where the property 
is entirely in the hands of the members, supported 
by their subscriptions, and the occasional assistance 
of those who, either on public or private grounds, 
promote the objects professed. The difficulties inci- 
dental to the first class arise from the changes which 
occur among the shareholdei^ and in the want of 
interest sometimes felt in the pursuits by those who 
succeed them. Too low a view is thus taken of a 
temporary decrease of funds, or impediments are 
raised to measures that may tend to increase the 
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value of the Institution requiring their support and 
assistance. With the second class, evils- of greater 
magnitude often operate to their prejudice. It has 
been found, that the removal or death of the early 
supporters most seriously affects their welfere, unless, 
as but rarely happens, some public-spirited men 
follow in their footsteps. There is also some fear of 
these Institutions running carelessly into extremes 
of niggardness or of extravagance ; neglecting to 
preserve for those who will be hereafter the posses- 
sors Ja due proportion of privileges or responsibility. 
If, unfortunately, an Institution so situated becomes 
encumbered with debt, the mode of paying it off 
often falls more heavily than justice or equity war- 
rants on the occupying members; forgetting that 
posterity should at least bear a fair proportion of 
that expenditure which permanently provides ad- 
vantages of a high and valuable character. In both 
cases, however, the members themselves have doubt- 
less much to learn to make them more careful of 
their resources, and to enable them to carry into 
practice that regularity and precision so necessary to 
the prosperity both of proprietary Institutions and 
of those which are self-supporting. Complete ac- 
counts must be periodically demanded, and the 
liabilities never allowed to exceed, for any length of 
time, the amount of assets. It is well understood 
that debts are not merely stationary — they accumu- 
late ; and, however great may be the facilities of 
postponement, the day sooner or later arrives when 
a settlement must be effected. Any reserve or 
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secresy, therefore, by a managing committee on 
financial points, must always prove abortive, al- 
though if practised for only a short period, unplea- 
sant and perhaps hazardous consequences may result 
There should, therefore, invariably be a fiill and 
perfect understanding as to engagements entered 
into ; clear and complete accoimts famished, includ- 
ing a statement of liabilities and assets ; and all mo- 
netary matters arranged on the most methodical and 
business-like principle. 

Experience will doubtless have proved that the 
Institutions can never be free from dangers of a 
financial nature, until all debts and mortgages upon 
the various buildings are paid. These so affect their 
usefulness, and are such impediments to perfect 
success, that any measure which will permanently 
remove them, cannot be obtained at too great a 
sacrifice. 

Wherever new Institutions are founded it is to be 
hoped they will be exempt from such evils ; and then 
no greater boon could be conferred upon the in- 
dustrial classes and the interests of learning. If it 
be otherwise, every scheme proposed will be cramped 
for the want of money ; books will not be provided 
for the library, newspapers and magazines be wanting 
in the reading-room, classes be unable to meet in 
the absence of teachers; and in every department 
some retrenchment will have to be made or some 
requisite omitted. This has been the position of all 
Institutions burdened with debts, a& a large portion 
of their annual income is appropriated to the pay- 
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ment of interest or the liquidation of the capital In 
years of adversity, which are ahnost periodical, the 
difficulties are of course proportionately increased ; 
until, perhaps, their career is suddenly cut short by 
an overwhelming accumulation of difficulties. The 
charge cannot frequently be made of a want of 
energy, or an indifference as to the extrication from 
such embarrassment ; for there is an abundance of 
evidence to prove, that every eflfort is made which 
prudence or wisdom dictates. It would be a valuable 
boon to the middle and working classes if these In- 
stitutions, intimately concerning their best interests, 
were ever so endowed by private benevolence as to 
be beyond the fear of dissolution ! Probably when 
their importance is more widely acknowledged, and 
their benefits more generally diffiised, some philan- 
thropist, who has received good from them in his 
early days, and can trace their benefits throughout a 
prosperous career, may by his munificence begin the 
foundation which will secure to many generations 
the advantages that literature and science have in all 
ages conferred on society. Those men who, with 
clear and large minds, when civilization was but 
dawning in England, appropriated a portion of their 
wealth to the cause of learning, would have good 
reason to rejoice at the blessings they have been the 
means of securing, and at the &ct, that during 
several centuries their ardent aspirations have been 
realized ! Such has been the result of a system of 
sustained liberality in reference to the Universities ; 
and it is no vain boast> that if a similar course were 
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to be followed in favour of the Institutions, there 
would, from their popularity, the wide field of their 
exertions, and the practical nature of many of the 
studies, be an amount of usefulness achieved which 
has not been paralleled in the history of this or of 
any other country. 

But, it may be asked. What measures can be 
adopted imder existing circumstances for extending 
the power and useftdness of these bodies 1 It is 
certain that whatever be their future position, it 
must to a great extent be the residt of action from 
within, an earnest development of individual talents, 
and an application of those mental acquirements 
that are fostered and improved by practice. Each 
member has at least the opportunity for study, but 
observation will convince those who inquire, that 
incentives are necessary to many of the best students, 
that encouragement is often indispensable, and that 
sometimes without direct reward or stimulus the 
mind tires in its pursuits, or at the most has but 
slight motive for exertion. Above all is this wanted 
by those who participate in the benefits of the Insti- 
tutions, because after a day's labour either at the 
shop or the desk, many things are more seductive 
than the pursuit ot literature and science, and no 
great surprise should be felt if a large nimiber so 
situated, seek other means for their amusement and 
recreation. 

The first point to which attention should be 
directed, as regards their improvement, is that of 
rendering the lectures more important for pro 
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'moting study. At present, although they largely 
assist the objects in view, all the good they are 
capable of conferring is not accomplished. Members 
assemble week after week, to listen to men of great 
abilities, who expoimd the truths of literature and 
science ; often they are charmed and instructed ; 
and it would be but a lamentable result if the know- 
ledge so imparted did not produce considerable 
benefits. But are all, or even the majority capable 
of retaining what they hear? Does not the very 
abundance of learning sometimes confuse and dis- 
tract the mind? And is there not occasionally 
formed an irregular and desultory character, from 
the great diversity of subjects introduced ? These 
points imperatively demand consideration. Lectures 
are greatly limited in their influence, if not accom- 
panied by reflection, and by a review of the whole 
after delivery. So indispensable is this, that the 
only method of promoting study through their 
medium, is by carefully examining those who have 
been listeners, as to the £Eicts and principles taught 
The Institutions are probably the only schools of 
learning where this is neglected. At the universities, 
the halls of medicine and science, and the academies 
6f art and literature, the plan is adopted with all the 
success that might be expected ; for those who are 
examined assist their minds by taking notes, are 
sedulous in mastering the details of a subject, and 
by moderate discipline are able to reap the benefits 
of direct instruction. Its application to the Insti- 
tutions can in no way be difficult, for following the 

H 
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optional teaching that preyails, members desgrons of 
examination could remain after the lecture has con* 
eluded, and by answering the questions proposed, 
greatly assist their understandings and secure the 
fdU recollection of the subject This plan is ob- 
viously dependent on the lecturers kindly volun- 
teering their services ; but even if they should not 
be available, there woiQd still be a means of great 
improvement by mutual conversation, which would 
perhaps combine advantages which the more formal 
examination would not offer. Due attention would 
of course have to be directed to avoid mere debate^ 
and pert, immeaning criticism, as the object would 
be to ascertain how many had profited by the lec- 
ture, and how far the information imparted had 
been impressed on the mind; to point out where 
mistakes or obscurity existed with those who listened, 
and the best sources to consult as to doubtful or 
difficult points. It may probably be urged that 
there is little or no necessity for such a course to be 
adopted, and that members would not avail them- 
selves of such advantages. But these assumptions 
cannot be verified by any great array of facts ; for 
it will be found that scarcely any lecture of im- 
portance, especially if delivered in a forcible and 
pleasing style, fails to excite proper attention, and 
that at its close the members congregate to converse 
as to its character and importance. Examination or • 
properly regulated conversation is felt doubtless by 
many to be greatly required, and the establishment 
of such a means of closer study would greaUy con«> 
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dace to general advantage. How many whose circle 
of friends and acquaintances is but small, would 
avail themselves of these opportunities ! How many 
occupied in business, and with but limited time for 
reading, would gladly devote an hour to such a 
source of pleasure and improvement ! How much 
too would thus be effected in popularising subjects 
of importance, and bringing into higher repute 
matters that not merely enlarge the mind, but which 
concern mankind in every relation of life ! Much 
has to be done for the cause of education by such 
agency, for the himian voice must frequently exer- 
cise charms more potent than the reading of dry 
treatises, and the more it is used in general in- 
struction, the greater certainly will be the interest 
imparted to topics which to many possess but slight 
claims to attention. Concurrently with this altera- 
tion, it woiQd probably be foimd expedient to adopt 
measures for improving the lectures, enlarging their 
scope, and making them more complete as regards 
the respective courses. It is scarcely necessary to 
attempt any change in those devoted to amusement, 
except to increase them where desirable, and to make 
them, if possible, subservient to some high purpose. 
But those conveying solid instruction may often be 
of a more practical character, and be made with 
advantage more consistent in their general bearings. 
For instance, two or three lectures on an important 
era in history, are altogether insufficient to its full 
elucidation; and the evil becomes greater in reference 
to systems of philosophy, or to subjects connected 
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with social and political economy. Indeed, th^ 
paucity of lectures of this nature proves how un- 
adapted they are to the purpose of the Institutions^ 
as at present conducted. More time, and a closer 
attention are wanted for their delivery, and also f(»r 
their appreciation ; men too are required, who will 
courageously submit themselves to the undertaking ; 
and, instead of " preaching down" to the intellect, 
infinitely more " preaching up" would be desirable, 
T^-ith iUustrations mterspersed, so as to be practical, 
pointed, and convincing. When the task is fairly 
commenced and generally understood, there will be 
no lack of hearers, and the ultimate result will richly 
reward those who enter upon it with the true spirit 
of educators, firm in their purpose of achieving good, 
and of accomplishing the objects of their mission. 

The various classes have also to be turned to 
greater advantage. Although many attend their 
meetings, there is an absence of sustained earnestness 
in their general operations, which is particidarly seen 
in the limited number who exert themselves, and in 
the fluctuations that appear in those who comprise 
the audiences. Examples are to be found in the 
majority of the Metropolitan Institutions, where in 
the most popular classes for elocution and discussion, 
a dozen or twenty active members would be the 
maximum, and about the same number would appear 
to be regular students in the language classes. It is 
not asserted that these are all who at one time derive 
advantages, for of course the great bulk regard them- 
selves only as listeners, and receive iustruction from 
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those probably more advanced than themselves. 
This, doubtless, is advantageous for a certain period, 
but when for months or years a member fails to 
participate in the direct personal benefits, and omits 
acquiring such knowledge as is adapted to his tastes, 
he is certainly culpable in neglecting the opportuni- 
ties before him. And yet there are many hundreds 
who, not wilfully, but perhaps from timidity, or 
the absence of strong inducement, are in this posi- 
tion ! Efforts therefore should be made to develop 
this latent talent, to convince each member that 
his duty is vigorously to apply himself to some 
particular pursuit, and to give him such an inte- 
rest in a study that his advancement will be a 
source of gratification to others, as well as to 
himself. Hitherto on entering an Institution the 
novice selects the classes he thinks fit, attends 
according to his pleasure, and has merely his own 
convenience to consult. So insufficient is personal 
ambition, or the success of those around him, that 
very shortly he probably loses a lesson, or absents 
himself from a meeting; and then commences an 
apathy, and soon afterwards the study is abandoned. 
Now, to effect any change, it is not possible, even if it 
were desirable, to make mere attendance compulsory 
to any extent ; but an improvement would be jnom* 
fest if the committees of the respective Institutions, 
or the friends anxious for their success, would esta- 
blish prizes for certain degrees of perfection ; and as 
far as possible make particular studies subservient to 
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the general interests of the members. To explain 
this more fiilly : there should be a medal, a present 
of books, or a small gratuity, voted to the most 
successful students in a language ; the professor 
certifying their degree of knowledge when first under 
his superintendence ; and the prizes only awarded 
after competition before experienced judges. The 
same plan might be advantageously pursued in re- 
ference to mathematics, and also to pursuits available 
in particular callings and professions not requiring a 
collegiate course of study. With regard to the more 
general study of literature and science, the most 
successful should be rewarded for essays on certain 
subjects ; they might also be invited to lecture occa- 
sionally, and every means should be adopted to urge 
them forward in the path they have chosen. This 
has to some extent been already adopted in a few 
Institutions ; but it has yet to be made more general, 
applied in aU cases without fear or partiality, and 
recognised as the principle of legitimate progression 
among the members themselves. 

No measures for extending the usefulness of Insti* 
tutions would be perfect that did not include amuse- 
ments regular in their recurrence, and diversified as 
to character. In an age when such unremitting 
attention to business is required; when tiie large 
towns are extending with rapid strides over miles of 
ground which but a few years since were open fields ; 
and when men are more restricted than ever within 
crowded streets, there is an urgent want daily felt 
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with greater intensity, for amusements that will 
enliven the periods of relaxation, and for exercises^ 
that will improve the body as well as freshen and 
restore the mind. The absence of proper recreation 
is doubtless the cause of much immorality among the 
industrial classes, for after a day's labour, a man in 
seeking l^e means of enjoyment will take that which 
is injurious rather than go altogether without Sti- 
mulant and excitement instead of being obtained 
from honest, hearty mirth, are too often sought in 
amusements which perhaps are not in themselves 
immoral, but which as now conducted lead to incal- 
eolable mischief. The object, therefore, should be 
to improve and purify the sources of amusement, 
and to fr^ them from that contagion with which 
they are at present associated. Make them agents 
in improving the moral and physical character of 
the people, and for imparting happiness after the 
hours of toil ; free them from vice and degradation ; 
remove whatever directly or indirectly debases the 
mind ; abolish all that conduces to looseness of man- 
ners, and so elevate their nature and object that those 
who wish gratification may be better for the company 
they have mixed wil^ and the pleasures they have 
enjoyed. Among the best agents for effecting this 
reformation, the Institutions stand almost pre-emi- 
nent. They are widely dispersed over the coimtry ; 
they cannot be suspected as to character ; they are 
managed by those who are responsible to wise and 
comprehensive regulations; they generally afford 
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guarantees as to respectability ; and it is hoped they 
at all times allow of the presence of the female mem- 
bers of &milies, whose attendance would at once 
promote good order, and largely assist in the difiu- 
sion of happmess. 

Here, then, are sufficient reasons for confiding 
to them this important feature of modem society, 
which now so imperatively demands earnest con- 
sideration. To the subject, in aU its various bear- 
ings, the attention of every class in the community 
should be directed ; and tiie late Dr. Chaiming has 
ably shown how it appeals even to the highest 
sympathies of mankind. He says, " God, who gave 
us our nature, who has constituted body and mind 
incapable of continued effort, who has implanted a 
strong desire for recreation after labour, who has 
made us for smiles much more than tears, who made 
laughter the most contagious of all sounds, — ^whose 
Son hallowed a marriage feast by his presence and 
sympathy, who has sent the child fresh from his 
creating hand, to develop its nature by active sports, 
and who has endowed both yoimg and old with -a keen 
susceptibility of enjoyment from wit and humour, — 
He, who has thus formed us, cannot have intended 
us for a dull, monotonous life, and cannot frown on 
pleasures which solace our fatigue, and refresh our 
spirits for coming toils. It is not only possible to 
reconcile amusement with duty, but to make it the 
means of more animated exertion, — ^more faithful 
attachments, — ^more grateful piety. True religion is 
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at once authoritative and benign. It calls us to 
suffer, to die, rather than to swerve a hair's breadth 
from what God enjoins as right and good ; but it 
teaches us that it is right and good in ordinary cir- 
cumstances to unite relaxation with toil, to accept 
God's gifts with cheerftdness, and to lighten the 
heart in the intervals of exertion by social pleasures. 
A religion, giving dark views of God, and infusing 
superstitious fear of innocent enjoyment, instead of 
aiding sober habits, will, by making men abject and 
sad, impair their moral force, and prepare them for 
intemperance as a refuge from depression or despair." 
But those who coincide with these views may ask, 
What amusements are the Institutions to select? 
Which are they to approve, and which condemn ? 
The object, however, is not to select one or two 
sources of recreation, but to make amusements gene- 
rally adapted to the real purpose of improvement ; 
to introduce good music to the tastes of the midti- 
tude ; to have dancing free from ostentatious parade 
and immorality; to establish games, without vice, 
seductive enough to supersede the present gambling 
table ; to hold soirees for intellectual and social re- 
finement ; and, as far as possible, to encourage athletic 
exercises, that will strengthen the limbs and sinews 
of the thousands employed in sedentary occupations. 
This would do something to regenerate society, and 
remove the reproach, that England is " the wisest, the 
greatest, but the saddest nation in the world." * The 

. ♦ See Appendix, note D. 
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Institutions^ folly to accomplish the object, must not 
n^lect making the amusements frequent and econo- 
mical j for experience has proved that these are the 
elements of success. Such advantages, if made avail- 
able to the Institutions, would confer upon them 
great additional importance, and be the means of 
securing benefits of no inconsiderable character to the 
neighbourhoods in which they are situated. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SUGGESTIONS TOR EXTENSION 01 INFLUENCE — MECHANICS — 
tradesmen's ASSISTANTS— abridgement OE HOURS OE LAB0X7R 
— -BMFLOYERS— THE RICH AND EDUCATED CLASSES—CONCLUSION. 

Those who, from experience or conviction, know the 
value of Institutions for promoting literature and 
science, have a great duty to discharge in extending 
their usefiQness. Conscious how much is to be 
derived, they should induce all within the circle of 
their acquaintance to participate in the benefit& 
They can tell how books improve the understanding; 
how many pleasant hours are spent in their perusal; 
how they charm the imagination and warm the 
&uicy ; how they alleviate misery, dispel ignorance, 
and allow of communion with spirits, who, when 
'^walking the earth," were as stars in the firmament^ 
casting a lustre which virtue and learning can alone 
difiiise. They, too, can appreciate, and therefore 
should extend, the advantages which association for 
noble objects confer on society. They understand 
that, apart from the general good, it increases the 
importance of the individual, enlarges the sphere of 
his exertions, brings him mto contact with those who 
either confirm his opinions or remove his prejudices, 
And .oftentimes adds to his true personal friends. 
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This associatlYe power, while daily becoming wider 
in its operations, must, doubtless, exercise ccmtrol for 
evil as well as good ; but its power for evil will be 
greatly abridged by the Institutions imparting to all 
classes the blessings of knowledge, on the largest and 
most comprehensive basis. 

Let all, then, without distinction, be invited to 
co-operate, for there must be no class interests ; every 
person must be admitted on terms of equality, and 
the hand of true fraternity given to all, irrespective 
of external circumstances. This union is not to 
make mere students of the industrial class, nor to 
encourage habits that would divert them from their 
daily avocations. It would be a perversion of duty 
for any to neglect those concerns which provide the 
necessaries of life. Indeed, such as entertain the 
doctrine that the mere accumulation of knowledge, 
apart from its application, will keep body and soiQ 
together, or be of any benefit to mankind^ had better, 
for the good of all parties, stand aloof and test the 
soundness of their belief. So opposed are the Insti- 
tutions to this delusion, that all connected with them 
ascertain that their object is not to seduce men fi^m 
their employment, nor to create insubordination, nor 
to encourage dissatisfaction. In the many thousand 
examples of continual toil among their members, 
they teach that work is the lot of all men, and that 
he who does not work shall starve ; they teach, too, 
that servants must be obedient to their masters, that 
happiness is only secured by cheerful submission to 
hardships which cannot be averted, and that the 
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only way to emerge from poverty or obsc?urity, is by 
sober, perseyering industry. With these principles 
recognised, the value of knowledge to the middle 
and working classes is, that it retains the ascendency 
of the mind over the body ; and amidst the distract- 
ing cares of business, affords a reftige for the cultiva- 
tion of powers that not only are useful, but which 
afford, in the intervals of retirement, a source of 
peaceful and elevating pleasure. Far from proving 
a hindrance to worldly advancement, such powers 
must be the most valuable auxiharies to progression. 
The man of thought is not less prudent, less diligent, 
or less capable of entering the arena of competition 
than the man regardless of improvement, reckless as 
to time, and forgetful of eternity ! He who spends 
his evenings in profitable study, is not more dis- 
qualified for labour than the one who degrades his 
senses by low pleasures and vicious pursuits 1 Learn- 
ing, indeed, when rightly viewed, is the handmaid 
of labour ; it becomes the most powerful agent in 
alleviating its sorrows, and, in all cases, directs and 
controls the various departments of commerce. 

The great difficulty is, to induce the working class 
as a body, to associate for this purpose ; although, per- 
haps, the fault does not exclusively belong to them of 
neglecting improvement. How little has been done in 
an earnest, untiring spirit, to introduce amongst them 
the benefits of learning ! How little, too, has been 
done to make learning acceptable to them ! Year 
after year passes, and the majority of mechanics 
a|id labourers are still the easy prey of the selfish, 
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designing agitator ; the victims of hirelingB who 
pervert their minds, and instil nostrums for seducing 
them from virtue, sobriety, and order. The vidous^ 
the discontented, and the in&tuated, also derive their 
power, as in days gone by, frt)m the multitude who 
can scarcely discern good from evil, and often are 
incapable of judging properly for their own interests. 
Why should this be ? Are those who govern, and 
those who live by the labour of their hands, always 
to stand in fear ? Is one section continually to be in 
jeopardy from another section of the community I 
The remedy, if it exists at all, is in education, which 
must be more generally imparted, and watched in 
all its stages with unremitting attention, continued 
from youth to manhood, introduced more largely 
into &milies, perpetually presented under forms that 
pleasure may be derived from it, and subjects selected 
which will directly interest the working man ■fit)m 
their bearing on his immediate position. It maybe 
asserted that the Mechanics Institutions hove been 
established for this purpose — ^that they are particu- 
larly adapted for the improvement of this dass — 
and that no pains have been spared to make them 
popular. But look at the result ! The very title of 
these Institutions is a misnomer, for it wiU be found 
that among the members there is often not one 
mechanic in ten, and in some cases, not one in 
twenty ! There can be no objection to them on 
pecuniary grounds, for many mechanics expend in a 
single evening, a sum equal to a quarter's subscrip- 
tion ; and as to any scruple on the treatment they 
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may receive, it is well known by them that all who 
belong to the Institutions would hail their accession 
with delight. After the lengthened experience on 
this subject, it must be apparent that these Institu- 
tions, although supported by many, do not offer the 
necessary advantages for the great bulk of that class 
for whom they are designed. To secure more exten- 
sive co-operation, therefore, the working man must 
be particularly remembered in any alterations that 
are made, and whatever is attempted must be in a 
direct, or even a personal mode for his interest, and 
offer to him both mstruction and amusement 

The majority of those who have profited by the 
reduction in the hours of labour, have not yet ren- 
dered to the Institutions all Hie support that might 
be expected. Among them may be mentioned the 
tradesmen's assistants, who with the young men em- 
ployed as clerks and warehousemen, may be esti- 
mated upon the lowest basis at one hundred and 
fifty Hiousand in London alone.* Many of this 
number have had two or three hours added to their 
evenings by the successfiil labours of those who have 
interested themselves in their welfare, and it is but 
reasonable to inquire if the advantages now possessed 
are profitably employed. How many, for instance, 
are enrolled members of Institutions for improving 
the mind ? The public sympathies were appealed to 
on the ground that the young men had no time for 
study ; that the close confinement, besides impairing 
the health, precluded them from pursuing literature 

* See Ai^ndix, note E. 
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and science ; and that tilie severe pressure of labour 
debarred them from all social and intellectual refine- 
ment. Notwithstanding the alterations that have 
been so extensively made, the Metropolitan Institu- 
tions unfortunately show no increase in members, 
but, on tilie contrary, have been declining, with 
scarcely a single exception, for the last two or three 
years. It was not supposed that anything like tilie 
majority would connect themselves with these Insti- 
tutions, but out of the vast nimiber who have gained 
that amount of liberty to which they were entitled, 
some different result was to be expected. Even one 
twenty-sixth of the 150,000 would double the 
strength of the Institutions in London, and that 
fraction again divided into one fourth, if distributed 
among the existing Institutions, would render sup- 
port sufficient to add most materially to their advan- 
tages, and extricate some from a very precarious 
existence. The motives that deter many from joining 
are obvious ; but after making reasonable allowances 
for those who are prevented from pecuniary consi- 
derations, and for those whose tastes lead them to 
different pursuits, it must from the facts stated be 
evident that a large number have to be induced to 
give their personal support and attendance. Strenuous 
exertions must therefore be made to bring the Insti- 
tutions under their notice; the advantages should 
be clearly and distinctly laid before them ; in addi- 
tion to advertisements in the public journals, circulars 
should be extensively distributed ; meetings attended 
by popular and talented men might be held for 
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calling attention to the subject ; while those who are 
already members should invite all to join who are 
within the circle of their acquaintance. Agencies 
such as these would doubtless procure a great acces- 
sion of strength, and the work of improvement be 
rendered easier from the probability of the Institu- 
tions making themselves generally acceptable.* 

But although contending for support from those 
for whom the Institutions are expressly intended, it 
cannot be forgotten that the various employers, toge- 
ther with the rich and influential, can do much to 
increase their effect on society. In large towns 
there is especially a want of sympathy felt, if not 
always expressed, between the various classes who 
mix together for the purposes of business and mutual 
support It is thought that too much selfishness 
prevails, and that m the eager thirst for riches or 
fame, men place individual advantage before the 
general good. It is also thought that there is much 
of hoUowness even in the professions towards the 
poor — ^that the sincerity is not often displayed in 
acts of personal kindness — and that, if not in many 
cases little beyond a pretence, it would seek means 
for conferring good which would be efficacious with- 
out parade and ostentation. These opinions are 
largely held because of the slight trouble taken by 
actual inspection to ascertain the wants and neoeesi- 
ties of the people, and because of the tendency to 
support objects with certain i^hionable appearances, 
which it is deemed inexcusable to neglect The 
upper daaaes, unfortunately, are not judged wUk 

* See Appendix, uote t . 
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discrimination, for among them many have done 
infinite service in their " day and generation," con- 
ferred untold benefits upon multitudes, and extended 
the advantages of learning to those who have needed 
their assistance. There are some Institutions with 
patrons who have been their steady Mends in all 
seasons, and whose bounties both of sound advice 
and of pecuniary support are remembered with un- 
feigned gratitude. Such instances are not, however, 
so nimierous as to make further appeals ujinecessary, 
for many have it in their power to render almost 
incalculable benefits ; and a combined effort among 
them in favour of the Institutions would confer a 
lasting advantage on the community, and achieve 
results of the most important practical nature. 
Apart from direct pecuniary aid, there would be 
their example, the interest they would manifest in 
such proceedings, and their occasional attendance at 
important meetings, — ^all of which would give a 
higher tone and character to the Institutions. Em- 
ployers who have a large number of people in their 
service, have to take a loftier view of their position 
and responsibility; for without exercising control, 
they may evince an interest in the Institutions for 
elevating the mind of the people, which will convince 
those who are subordinate to them of the value and 
importance of such a means of improvement* 

* An article reprinted from the "Westminster Keview," entitled 
** Hints to Employers,** contains facts of essential service in showing 
how much may be effected by those who conduct large estabUshments, 
and would doubtless convince many that by judicious management the 
Institutions may accomplish a large amount of good. 
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The sketch thus given of the Institutions, the 
advantages they have conferred on society, the means 
that exist for enlarging their usefulness, and the 
various classes who have yet to extend to them 
their support and influence, is doubtless feeble and 
imperfect, both in design and execution, but it is 
offered from a sincere and earnest conviction of the 
importance of such Institutions to the cause of edu- 
cation, as well as the service they have been to the 
couBtiy at laige diu^ an important crisis in history, 
in assisting in measures for preserving her from 
violent internal conflicts, increasing commerce, ex- 
tending civilization, promoting the liberal arts and 
sciences, and sustaining the interests of virtue and 
religion. Those connected with them occupy a 
position inferior to those who with more leisure, 
higher talents, and greater opportunities carry their 
studies into branches of learning which the multitude 
regard with no less of awe than admiration ; but 
though destitute of such advantages, they accept in 
a grateful spirit the discoveries others make ; they 
diffuse the knowledge others acquire; they follow 
the truths others inculcate ; they practise the theories 
others propound; and in their collective capacity 
confer power and influence on those who otherwise 
would have their learning restricted within narrow 
circles, and probably be subject to the withering 
effects of neglect, or the evils of patronage. Spread 
education, diffuse it among the thousands now buried 
in ignorance, and these blessings must not only be 
proportoinately increased, but the foundation will be 
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laid of improving the moral and political condition 
of the empire, and for strengthening the bonds which 
connect a community by laws for the preservation 
of order and good government. Whether for " weal 
or woe " there will be a closer union, and an identifi- 
cation of interests which will present an example of a 
country firm, imcompromising, and determined in 
the discharge of duty, regardless of condition, indif- 
ferent to creed, and forgetftd of origin. There will 
be an approach towards general reconciliation, a 
greater confidence among men, and a stronger re- 
liance upon each other, such as have not hitherto 
been manifested by the various classes in society. 
There will be no plea in the distinctions of mind 
forming an exclusion from rights and privileges long 
since admitted as the natural prer<^tives of man- 
kind, and about which there have been so many 
struggles, and so much contention. Enjoying all 
the advantages of such a system, cultivating learning, 
fostering talent, rewarding merit, much will thus be 
effected towards realizing the poet's aspiration that 
Englishmen should ever act as men 

** that speak the tongue 
That Shakspere spake ; the faith and morals hold 
That Milton held ;" 

and besides this national greatness, the seeds of 
individual happiness will be imparted, virtue may be 
expected to follow, and Christianity receive her 
highest acknowledgments. 
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Note A, p. 9. — Extension op Literature. 

"Since 1832 there had sprang up a popular literature alto- 
gether unparalleled in extent — a literature of which our 
numerous magazines, the publications of the Messrs. Chambers, 
and the works of Charles Knight, formed a distinguished 
part, and which were circulated through the country to an 
extent altogether unexampled. One of them alone, ' Chambers' 
Miscellany of Entertaining Knowledge,' being only one of the 
many publications of the Messrs Chambers, had been issued 
to the extent of 18,000,000 of printed sheets, and he under- 
stood that their sales fluctuated with the state of the manu- 
&cturing districts, one-sixth of the issue being in the counties 
of York and Lancaster. Then, if they looked to other facts 
indicatlYe of the advance of intelligence among the people at 
large, they found proofs multiplying all around them. It 
might be said, that these were cheap publications to which 
he had referred, and that the public mind would rather be 
vitiated than improved by them — that their powers would be 
frittered away, such light reading not being adapted to mature 
the intellectual character ; but they must remember that all 
the standard works of the most celebrated authors had at the 
same time been cheapened ; that the essays of Bacon could 
be bought for fourpence, and the plays of Shakspere for two 
shillings, and that the writings of all the philosophers who 
had adorned the country were circulated at the merest trifle 
above the cost of type and paper. It was a remarkable fact 
that the production of new literature had not diminished 
either. He found in the history of printing in 'Knight's 
Life of Caxton,' coupled with the facts in ' McCulloch's Com- 
mercial Dictionary,' the number of works published, and the 
average price per volume, in the four years ending 1832 and 
1842. In the four years ending 1832 the new books published 
were 6,149, and in the four years ending 1842 they were 8,697, 
while the average price per volume was in the first period 
11«. 6d,f and in the second period 8«. 9^d, The Booksellers* 
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Circular had recently fallen into his hands, and he found from 
it that the numher of new works last year was 3,414, and of 
new editions 579, while the average price per volume was 
68, Z\d" — W. J. Fox's Speech on Representative Reform, 
20th June, 1848. 

Note B, p. 11.— Visitors to the British Museum. 

The increase of visitors is strikingly apparent hy the 
following Tahle taken from the Parliamentary Returns for 
the respective years : — 

1829 68,101 

1830 71,336 

1831 99,912 

1832 147,896 

1835 289,104 

1842 547,718 

1846 7J0,601 

1847 820,965 

The returns relating to the National Gallery, and all the 
depositories of art, antiquity, and learning, prove a propor- 
tionate increase of attendance. 

Note C, p. 17 Classification op Members. 

The following, from the Report of an influential provincial 
Institution, and which in most of its details is repeated 
throughout the country, will at once confirm the statement in 
the text, and also substantiate to a great extent the opinion 
subsequently expressed, that the mechanics and the working 
classes generally, avail themselves but slightly of the intel- 
lectual advantages within their reach : — 

Professional Men, Clergymen, and Manufacturers . . 22 

Shopkeepers, and other Master Tradesmen .... 46 

Clerks, Shopmen, and Warehousemen 240 

Lace and Stocking Makers 76 

Joiners and Masons (masters and men) II 

Smiths, and other Workers in Metal 35 

Handicraft Trades : as Shoemakers, Tailors, &c. . . 34 

Servants, Labourers, and Gardeners 7 

Artists, Schoolmasters, and Excisemen 11 

Youths under fourteen} ears of age 71 

Females 92 

Total number 645 

This is a favourable statement as to mechanics, as the 

Institution is in the centre of a great manufacturing popn- 

htion ; bat the Librariani in. a communication receiveid from 
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him, states, " When first the Institution commenced in 1888, 
most of our memhers were such as the promoters intended to 
enter, hut politics, under the form of Chartism or other isms, 
drew them to the societies held at public houses." 

Note D, p. 41. — Gymkastio Exercises. 

" Gymnasia, or places for the practice of athletic exercises, 
have long been established in Germany, Switzerland and 
France, with the greatest benefit to the sanitary condition of 
the population. In this country they are comparatively rare, 
and, though open to all, are frequented by few ; but the extra- 
ordinary advantages which these few have derived from them, 
justify my speaking with some authority in their favour. It 
is astonishing what wonderful efibcts can be produced by the 
skilful application for a short period during each day, of the 
resources of the gymnastic art. One short hour devoted daily 
to gymnastics, will suffice to preserve and often restore health, 
to quadruple a man's strength, to develop his bodily powers, 
and to qualify him for an amount of exertion that he would 
have despaired of achieving at the commencement of his 
practice." — Lord Dalmeny's Address to the Middle Classes, 

Note E, p. 47. — Young Men in London. 

A letter received from the Secretary of the Metropolitan 
Early Closing Association, states, that " the estimated number 
of young men engaged in the shops, warehouses, and offices oi 
London, is 100,000." Dr. Grinrod, however, states, in his 
essay on the late-hour system, entitled the '* Wrongs of our 
Youth," that " the number of establishments of trade and 
industry in the metropolis is 77,000. If we suppose each of 
these to have in their employ three youths not exceeding 
twenty or twenty-five years of age, (by no means an over- 
statement,) it will be found that not less than 231,000 youths 
in London alone are more or less influenced for good or for 
evU by the system of late hours of business ! It is estimated 
on good grounds that there are in this great emporium of 
commerce, 300,000 youths from fourteen to twenty-five years 
of age." If the 100,000 only be taken as the number able to 
join the Institutions, what good might not be expected from 
their assistance, accompanied by the ameliorations so wisely 
being made in their positions ! 

Note P, p. 49. — Early Closino. 

This truly excellent and important movement,has from the 
flrgt identified itself with educ^ional improyement, and maxL5[ 
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of the appeals in its fayonr were grounded on the supposition 
that the yarious Institutions would largely benefit by the 
change. So far back as 1843^ the Hon. and Rev. Baptist 
W. Noel, addressing those concerned, implored them to let 
their employers and the public at large be convinced of the 
proper use of the time gained for themselves in the evening. 
" Let them/' he said, '* see that if the hours at which you are 
enabled to retire from labour are such that you can find access 
to an Institution where usefal and valuable knowledge may 
be acquired, you prefer it to idling away your evening in that 
which can do you no good." At that period, when the agita- 
tion was in its infancy, it is remarked in an essay published 
by the Association, that " at the Mechanics Institutional South- 
ampton Buildings, a record is kept, not only of the names of the 
members, but also of their trades or professions, according to 
which it appears that out of nearly 700 members of that Insti- 
tution there is only one linendraper !*' These are significant 
facts compared with what has been effected, and should lead to 
careful investigation. It is not simply one class or trade 
which has benefited, but a large proportion of those who, 
from early training and present occupation, are likely to avail 
themselves of the benefits of the Institutions. According to 
official information, " Sk great improvement in the hour of 
closing in all branches of trade has manifestly taken place 
during the last few years," and it is reasonable now to look for 
the harvest which such a successful reform should produce. 
Not an Institution either in the metropolis or the provinces 
should be without great additions to its working strength ; 
wherever time has been gained from labour it should be 
devoted to learning, and disregarding all distinctions except 
those of the mind, a perfect equality and communion should 
be proclaimed among all classes of the community. 



THE END, 
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